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“ You  &Jculk  into  a corner,  to  play  the  assassin.” — Harold. 

u A vulgar  mind  finds  it  easy  to  utter  foul  aspersions— for  in  doing  so,  it  follows 
its  natural  bent.” — Idem. 

“ Eh  ! quoi  ! grand  Dieu  ! (Tun  pretre  est-ce-la  le  langage  ?” — Racine. 

“ Fortiter  calumniare — aliquid  adh&rebit.” 

“ Curst  be  the  lines,  how  smooth  soe’erthey  flow, 

“ That  tend  to  make  one  honest  man  my  foe, 

“ Give  virtue  scandal — innocence  a fear, 

“ Or  from  the  soft-ey’d  virgin  steal  a tear.” — Pope. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Philadelphia , A/ay  25,  1822. 

To  the  preceding  edition  of  this  pamphlet  the  Catholic 
Layman  annexed  an  appendix,  containing  the  second  Reply  of 
the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harold,  which  elicited  the  present  Examina- 
tion. Of  the  Reply  he  likewise  published  a separate  edition, 
sold  at  first  for  six,  and  afterwards  for  three  cents,  to  enable 
the  public  to  judge  of  the  reverend  gentleman’s  veracity,  de- 
cency, decorum,  and  Christian  spirit,  all  so  becoming  and 
suitable  to  his  clerical  station,  the  characteristics  of  which, 
as  described  by  the  apostle  Paul,  are — “ Being  reviled , we 
“ bless  ; being  persecuted , we  suffer  it;  being  defamed , we  in - 
“ treatP  But  this  apostle  of  discord,  returns  “ reviling ” and 
“ defamation ” and  ^ persecution  f for  an  effort  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony. 

Mr.  Harold  having  expressed  a determination  to  favour 
the  world  with  a new  edition  of  his  Reply,*  with  a postscript, 
provided  the  Catholic  Layman  would  not  republish  the  same, 
the  latter,  to  remove  all  difficulty  on  the  subject,  and  to  afford 
him  another  favourable  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  Chris- 
tian temper  to  the  world,  pledged  himself  not  to  republishf 
either  the  Reply  or  the  postscript — and  has  accordingly  in  the 
present  edition,  omitted  the  former  appendix;  instead  of 
which  he  has  annexed  the  Address  of  the  lay  trustees  of  St. 
Mary’s  Congregation  previous  to  the  late  election,  which  ex- 
hibits the  reverend  polemic  in  some  new  points  of  light — how 
far  they  are  to  his  advantage,  the  world  must  judge. 

* From  the  Democratic  Press,  May  15,  1822. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

When  Mr.  Carey  shall  have  sold  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  IIarold;s  Reply  to 
the  Catholic  l.aj  nian’s  Rejoinder,  a fourth  edition  of  the  Reply,  with  a post- 
script, shall  be  published  by  Mr.  Dornin — provided  Mr.  Carey  will  engage 
not  to  print  or  sell  the  Reply  without  Mr.  Dornin’s  perniission.  Mr.  Dornin 
cannot  be  expected  to  publish  at  a loss — and  Mr.  Harold  cannot  engage  to 
indemnify  him. 

W.  .V.  HAROLD, 

May  15.  Pastor  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 

\ From  the  same  paper,  of  May  16.  . 

NOTICE. 

The  Rev.  W.  V.  Harold  h'as  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  another 
edition  of  his  celebrated  Reply,  with’  a postscript,  provided  the  subscriber 
will  not  republish  the  same.  There  shall  be  no  difficulty  on  the  subject.  The 
subscriber  pledges  himself,  not  only  not  to  reprint  either  the  Reply  or  post- 
script, but,  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Harold’s  edition,  to  suppress  all  that  may 
remain  on  hands  of  his  edition,  which  shall  then  be  converted  to  waste  pa- 
per.— Even  at  three  cents  her  copy,  they  are  entirely  unsaleable,  i 

A CATHOLIC  LAYMAN.  • 

i The  friends  of  Mr.  Harold  immediately  bought  up  the  remainder  of  the 
edition. 
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MANY  of  my  friends  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me 
from  taking  any  notice  of  the  second  Reply  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harold.  Its  intemperate  language,  its  barefaced 
calumny — and  the  well-known  violence  and  turbulence  of 
its  author,  would,  they  said,  render  any  appeal  to  the 
public  unnecessary.  They  added,  I might  rely  on  the  re- 
putation acquired  by  an  honourable  and  useful  career  of 
thirty-eight  years  in  this  city — and  moreover  on  the  flat- 
tering opinions  expressed  by  many  of  our  most  respect- 
able citizens,  on  the  subject  of  the  existing  controversy, 
and  on  the  course  I have  pursued,  throughout  the  discord 
so  wantonly  excited  by  this  reverend  gentleman,  ten 
years  ago,  and  which  has  continued  with  little  interrup- 
tion to  the  present  time. 

The  advice  had  weight,  and  was  entitled  to,  and 
received,  attention.  But  on  the  fullest  consideration,  I 
found  it  advisable  to  adopt  a different  plan.  Could  I 
have  supposed  that  the  Reply  would  be  seen  only  by  those 
who  know  me,  either  personally  or  by  character,  it  should 
never  have  provoked  a line  in  return.  But  unhappily 
this  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  or  expected  in  cases  of  defa- 
mation. Many  will  see  the  u Reply”  whose  ignorance  of 
me,  and  knowledge  of  the  respectable  station  the  writer 
occupies  as  a clergyman,  however  unsuitable  for  its  func- 
tions his  temper  and  disposition  prove  him  to  be,  might 
incline  them  to  give  him  full  credence,  unless  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides.  An  error  in  an  ex- 
cess of  precaution  appeared,  therefore,  preferable  to  one 
in  an  excess  of  security. 

The  different  views,  interests,  passions,  and  preju- 
dices of  mankind,  necessarily  give  rise  to  differences  of 
opinions — and  to  controversies  as  to  the  right  and  wrong 
of  those  opinions — carried  on  with  more  or  less  warmth, 
in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  parties. 

There  are  two  very  different  modes  of  conducting 
those  controversies;  in  the  one,  the  rules  of  politeness, 
decorum,  and  propriety  are  religiously  observed — and 
appeals  are  made  to  the  reason  and  understanding; 
in  the  other,  the  barriers  of  politeness,  decorum,  and 
propriety  are  torn  down ; and  rude,  and  intemperate,  and 
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violent,  and  abusive  language  is  used ; foul  passions  are 
clothed  in  the  foulest  words. 

In  oral  disputations  among  real  gentlemen,  these  bar- 
riers are  sacredly  maintained.  There  is  a tacit  exclusion 
of  the  use  of  offensive  language.  Accusations  of  fraud, 
falsehood,  or  deception,  would  not  be  preferred,  or  sub- 
mitted to,  by  any  man  of  liberal  mind,  for  a moment. 
Even  a hint  of  the  kind  would  cause  an  explosion  or  re- 
course to  violent  measures  for  redress. 

On  the  preservation  of  these  barriers  much  of  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  society  depends.  They  form  the 
grand  characteristic  difference  between  men  of  refinement, 
and  the  rude  and  uncultivated — and  prevent  arguments 
and  disputes  from  degenerating  into  bear-garden  broils. 

Among  persons  of  the  first  description,  the  same  rules 
which  prevail  in  oral,  ought  to  be  observed  in  written  or 
printed,  controversy.  Nothing  ought  to  be  put  on  paper 
that  one  gentleman  would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  pro- 
nounce in  the  ear  of  another,  or  which  he  would  repel 
with  indignation  if  offered  to  himself.  The  charge  of 
fraud  or  falsehood,  in  direct  terms,  is  not,  on  this  ground, 
for  a moment  admissible.  Even  when  assumed  facts  are 
disproved,  or  assertions  refuted,  the  inference  of  their 
falsehood  ought  to  be  made  by  the  reader,  not  forced  on 
him  by  the  writer. 

To  this  rule  there  can  scarcely  be  conceived  an  excep- 
tion. 

The  violation  of  it  can  afford  no  permanent  advantage 
to  the  violator.  He  who  begins  to  call  liar,  scoundrel, 
rascal,  or  blackguard,  will  be  scoundrelled,  and  rascal- 
led,  and  blackguarded  in  his  turn.  And  thus  men  of  re- 
spectable rank  and  character  may  actually  descend  be- 
low the  level  of  the  mob,  who  can  always  excel  them  in 
the  choice  and  variety  of  these  terms  of  vituperation. 

If  the  procedure  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold,  particularly 
in  his  second  Reply,  be  tried  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found 
most  lamentably  deficient.  He  has  indulged  in  a degree 
of  abuse,  of  which  the  instances  are  rare,  among  those 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  the  rank  or  character  of  gen- 
tlemen. 

In  the  third  line  of  the  Reply  No.  2 — he  declares  he 
i(  claims  no  merit  from  having  convicted  me  of  igno- 
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“ranee,  insincerity,  and  fraud!” — He  charges  me  with 
“ skulking  into  a corner  to  play  the  assassin ” — says 
the  Rejoinder  is  “ as  malicious  as  it  is  lame,  and  as  false 
“ as  it  is  malicious  — that  “ my  attempt  at  defamation 
“ is  as  foolish  as  it  is  base ” — that  “ the  value  of  my 
“pledge  of  honour  is  in  a fair  way  to  become  prover- 
“ biaV ' — complains  of  the  difficulty  of  “ eliciting  truth 
“from  me,”  and,  to  pass  over  a great  variety  of  other 
coarse,  ungentlemanly,  billingsgate  aspersions  and  in- 
sinuations, scattered  throughout  the  work,  promises  to 
convict  me  of  having  “invented  a few  falsehoods  ! !”* 
Now,  could  he  say  much  more  of  one  of  the  greatest 
scoundrels  in  the  city  ? 

Had  I been  engaged  in  a controversy  with  a low-bred, 
vulgar  fellow,  or  a hireling  scribbler,  whose  trade  was 
defamation,  I might  have  expected,  and  would  have  been 
prepared  for,  the  torrent  of  abuse  poured  forth  by  this 
reverend  polemic.  It  would  in  that  case  have  been  quite 
in  character.  But  for  a man  of  liberal  education — by  pro- 
fession a minister  of  the  gospel, — and  by  pretension  a gen- 
tleman— a man  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach  peace  and  good- 
will— who  attends  the  altar  daily — and  daily  invokes 
forgiveness  for  his  sins,  in  proportion  as  he  forgives  the 
sins  of  others — who  ought  to  be  a pattern  to  his  flock — 
for  such  a man,  I say,  to  descend  to  the  level  of  a coarse, 
unprincipled,  anonymous  scribbler,  was  not  to  have  been 
expected. 

I have  been  encased  in  various  controversies  at  dif- 
ferent  periods  of  my  life ; for,  having  employed  the  slen- 
der talents  I possess,  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  great 
importance,  "(solely  with  a view  to  promote  the  public 
good;  as  I never  wrote  a line  for  sake  of  profit  in  my 
life,)  I have  frequently  been,  in  consequence,  the  object 
of  severe  and  acrimonious  attacks  from  persons  whose 
views  were  hostile  to  mine.  Those  assailantsf  were  of 
various  grades  and  classes  of  society,  and  of  different 
nations — and  I can  safely  say,  that  I have  never  expe- 

* Reply  No.  2,  page  12. 

I I feel  proud  in  being  able  to  state,  as  I can  with  perfect  truth, 
that  I have  never,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  been  an  assailant 
in  a single  instance  in  the  course  of  a long  life.  I have  merely  repel- 
led assault,  generally  as  unprovoked  as  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold. 
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rienced  so  much  cold-blooded  malice — such  inveterate 
deadly  rancour — and  such  an  intrepid  disregard  of  truth 
in  accusation,  as  pervade  the  second  Reply. 

His  first  Reply  contained  charges  of  “ falsehood,” — 
((  wearing  masks,” — and  “ attempting  to  deceive.”  Not- 
withstanding this  provocation,  which  would  have  war- 
ranted a severe  retaliation,  the  Rejoinder  does  not  con- 
tain one  indecorous  expression,  one  word  of  which  a gen- 
tleman should  be  ashamed.  The  only  pointed  article  in  it 
is  a reference  to  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere,  as  an  offset 
against  the  u masks ,”  so  advantageously  exhibited  in 
Mr.  Harold’s  pamphlet.  I abhor  abuse — and  have  never 
in  a single  instance  indulged  in  it,  unless  on  the  most 
grievous  provocation — and  even  then  but  very  rarely. 
Except  in  the  controversy  with  William  Gobbet,  I have 
no  recollection  of  having  ever,  until  the  present  time , 
soiled  my  paper  with  an  abusive  expression.  In  this 
Examination  I have  withheld  myself  as  much  as  possible 
from  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Harold — but  indigna- 
tion in  some  few  instances  overcame  my  scruples,  and 
forced  me  to  retort  on  him  some  of  the  strong  language  he 
has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  me.  I am  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied, that  I ought  not  to  have  returned  him  “measure 
“ for  measure.”  But  as  my  object  is  to  address  myself  to 
the  calm,  the  candid,  and  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
community,  I have  curbed  myself  far  more  than  he  de- 
served. Had  this  appeal  been  destined  for  the  rude  and 
uncultivated  portion  of  society,  who  measure  the  success 
of  a controversialist  by  the  strength  and  force  of  his  abuse, 
I should  have  completely  followed  the  lead  of  this  worthy 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  instead  of  the  wbrds  “ desti- 
“ tute  of  foundation”  I should  have  used  the  appropriate 
term  “ falsehood ,”  and  similar  gross  expressions. 

My  head  has  been  equally  the  object  of  this  gentle- 
man’s intemperate  abuse  with  my  heart.  He  does  not 
allow  me  one  quality  of  either,  to  redeem  me  from  repro- 
bation and  contempt.  In  truth,  had  he  entered  the  lists 
with  the  most  degraded  of  mankind — a.  man  incapable 
of  writing  a line,  and  marked  by  a life  of  vice  and  guilt, 
he  could  scarcely  have  treated  him  more  cavalierly.  Let 
me  observe,  that  some  of  the  highest  compliments  I have 
ever  received,  (and  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the 
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enlightened  part  of  the  community,  have  spontaneously 
favoured  some  of  my  writings  with  abundance  of  them,) 
were  bestowed  by  this  very  gentleman,  on  the  Essays 
signed  A Catholic  Layman,  which  I published  about 
fourteen  years  ago.  These  compliments  were  delivered 
from  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  to  one  of  the 
meetings  at  which  he  pronounced  his  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues. 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  gross  impropriety  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harold,  it  is  the  consideration  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  controversy,  and  the  course  I have  pursued 
during  the  existence  of  the  prevailing  discord. 

My  whole  sin  is  the  effort,  often  reiterated,  to 
heal  a disgraceful  breach,  which  has  produced,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  produce,  the  most  lamentable 
consequences.  Throughout  the  whole  controversy,  I gave 
a full  and  candid  detail  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  both 
sides,  in  order  to  induce  a compromise.  Notwithstanding 
this  circumstance,  which  ought  to  carry  conviction,  and 
would  to  any  candid  mind,  Mr.  Harold  asserts,  with  the 
most  intrepid  disregard  of  fact,  that  1 “ wear  a masic” 
to  disguise  my  “ active  enmity’’  to  one  of  the  parties  : and 
on  this  ground  has  exhausted  on  me  the  vials  of  his  indig- 
nation and  vituperation.  Even  were  this  true — but  it  is  as 
foreign  from  the  truth  as  light  from  darkness — would  it 
warrant  a gentleman  of  his  cloth,  or  of  any  cloth,  in  the 
odious  employment  of  scurrility  and  abuse  ? 

The  mode  in  which  this  most  worthy  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  has  conducted  the  controversy  in  his  se- 
cond pamphlet,  is  most  extraordinary.  He  has  eked  out 
his  twenty- six  pages  with  animadversions  on  my  writ- 
ings on  political  economy — on  the  Olive  Branch — on  the 
Yindiciai  Hibernicse,  &c.  and  with  other  extraneous  mat- 
ter, which  probably  extends  to  a full  third  of  the  whole 
pamphlet:  and,  with  a want  of  feeling,  of  which  a sa- 
vage Indian  would  feel  ashamed,  has  exulted  over  my 
lameness , and  hobbling  into  the  arena.  And,  to  complete 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  his  plan,  has  gone  back  nearly 
forty  years  to  “fling  scandalous  aspersions ” on  my  de- 
parture from  Ireland. 

Of  all  the  accusations  I preferred  against  him,  he  has 
noticed  only  one,  his  (I  had  almost  said  brutal,)  con- 
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duct  to  Dr.  Egan — which  he  shuffles  over  with  wonder- 
ful  address,  on  the  pretence  of  his  “ moral  feeling,”  (the 
“moral  feeling,”  forsooth,  of  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harold!) 

(( recoiling  against  an  unholy  conflict  with  the  dead” 
The  prelate  to  whom  he  gave  daily  and  hourly  offence 
in  the  rudest  manner  during  his  life,  he  pretends  to  re- 
verence when  deposited  in  the  peaceful  grave  ! 

As  a specimen  of  the  gallimatia  of  his  pamphlet, 
which,  as  he  proclaimed  “ on  the  house  tops,”  was  to 
“ write  me  down,”  the  following  is  submitted  to  the  reader. 

<c  Some  people  complain  of  the  many  items  in  the  title  page 
“ of  the  Vindicise  Hibernicse — and  compare  it  to  the  ‘ coat  of 
“ divers  colours'1  which  drew  on  the  patriarchal  boy  the  jealousy 
“ 0f  his  brethren.  What  would  become  of  us,  if  a similar  cause 
“ exposed  the  young  political  economist  to  a fate  so  disastrous  ? 
“ Look  to  it  in  time  ; and  though  he  is  the  son  of  your  old 
“ age,  suffer  not  an  indiscreet  partiality  to  call  down  on  him 
the  enmity  of  his  brethren.  Some  ill-natured  remarks  have 
“ been  made  on  the  long  list  of  names  prefixed  to  some  of 
u your  works.  I insisted  that  you  had  never  sought  the 
“ opinions  of  these  gentlemen — that  they  were  sent  to  you 
unasked — that  you  would  not  publish,  as  a deliberate  re- 
tc  commendation,  the  praise  which  common  politeness  would 
“ not  withhold — in  short,  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  shop 
“ in  the  proceeding.  All  would  not  do.  They  viewed  it  as 
« a money-making  scheme,  and  compared  your  show  of  names 
“ to  the  well-known  stratagem  which  the  venders  of  quack 
“ nvedicines  resort  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  stuff 1 1 1 * 

Would  not  the  veriest  Grub-street  garreteer  that  ever 
disgraced  the  literary  profession,  be  ashamed,  if  he  had 
any  sense  of  shame  or  decency,  to  introduce  such  nonsense 
into  a sober,  serious,  religious  controversy,  involving  the 
interests,  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  in  Philadelphia?  Might  not  any  man, 
capable  of  writing,  produce  two  or  three  hundred  pages 
of  this  kind,  in  the  four  weeks  which  Mr.  Harold  de- 
voted to  his  wonderful  work  of  twenty-six  pages? 

I now  take  leave  of  the  Reader,  with  a request  that 
he  will  pardon  this  trespass,  for  which  the  only  apology 
that  I can  offer  is,  the  great  provocation  I have  received. 

A CATHOLIC  LAYMAN. 

Philadelphia , May  10,  1822. 

* Reply  No.  2,  page  27. 
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AS  this  pamphlet  will  probably  meet  the  eyes  of  many  per- 
sons who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  controversy,  of  which  it  forms  a part,  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  present  as  brief  a view  of  the  whole  case 
as  possible,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a correct  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Those  who  have  read  the  former  pamphlets,  or 
who  are  otherwise  masters  of  the  controversy,  may,  if  they  see 
fit,  pass  over  the  succeeding  eight  pages. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1820,  and  was  authorised  to  officiate  as  pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s  church  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Barth,  then  acting  as  vicar- 
general  of  this  diocess,  of  which  the  see  had  been  for  some 
time  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  bishop,  Dr.  Egan.  He 
officiated  regularly  there  from  that  period  till  the  12th  of  De- 
cember following. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1820,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Conwell,  appointed  bishop  by  the  see  of  Rome,  arrived  in  this 
city. 

On  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Hogan  in  the  pulpit  made 
some  insinuations  against  the  vicar-general,  then  at  the  altar. 
On  the  10th,  in  the  same  place,  he  complained  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  dictate  to  him  where  he  should  board,  and  with 
whom  he  should  keep  company — and  declared  that  he  would 
not  be  dictated  to  by  the  congregation  or  their  bishop — that  he 
would  board  where  he  pleased,  and  keep  company  with  whom  he 
pleased — that  as  there  were  three  clergymen  in  the  chapel, 
whose  salaries  were  equal,  he  would  preach  but  once  in  three 
weeks.  Some  other  items  he  delivered,  of  an  offensive  nature, 
which  I have  heard,  but  do  not  recollect.  I need  not  say  that 
the  procedure  was  highly  indecorous — and  the  choice  of  time 
and  place  inexpressibly  injudicious. 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th,  Bishop  Conwell  cited  him  to  appear 
before  himself  and  all  the  other  clergy  in  this  city,  and  with- 
drew his  faculties. 

“ Mr.  Hogan,”  states  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurley  in  his  testimony 
given  in  court,  under  oath,  “ then  required  to  have  in  writing  what 
“ had  taken  place,  from  the  bishop,  which  he  declined.  Mr.  Ho- 

gan  urged  the  bishop  twice  or  thrice  to  assign  all  the  causes 
“ for  withdrawing  his  faculties.  He  assigned  no  other  but  disre- 
« sped  to  himself  and  the  vicar -general.”  Thus  far  the  testimony. 
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It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Hogan  was  by  far  the 
most  popular  clergyman,  that  had  been  in  St.  Mary’s,  for 
many  years — probably  since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing. He  had  been  eminently  serviceable  in  the  organization  of 
a Sunday  school,  and  a catechetical  society — and,  by  charity 
sermons,  occasionally  preached  on  Sunday  afternoons,  a lauda- 
ble, but  wholly  novel  practice,  had  raised  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  clothing  the  children  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

The  suspension  of  a clergyman  so  popular,  naturally  excited 
a great  sensation  in  the  congregation,  of  whom  a meeting  was 
called  on  the  13th,  to  take  the  subject  under  consideration. 
The  meeting  was  numerous  and  respectable.  With,  I think, 
only  one  dissenting  voice,  it  disapproved  of  the  suspension — 
and  appointed  a committee  of  five  members,  Messrs.  John 
Leamy,  John  Ashley,  Joseph  Dugan,  Michael  Doran,  and 
Timothy  Desmond,  to  draft  and  present  a memorial  to  the 
bishop  for  Mr.  Hogan’s  reinstatement. 

A memorial  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  signers,  to  the 
number  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  procured,  embracing  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  pewholders.  Mr.  Harold  wishes  to 
have  it  understood  that  this  was  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
favour  of  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Hogan.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  real  state  of  the  case.  With  proper  exertions,  the 
signatures  of  nine-tenths  of  the  congregation  might  have  been 
procured — but  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  deemed  abundantly 
sufficient  to  secure  attention  from  the  bishop,  and  to  attain  the 
object  in  view. 

Of  this  memorial  I stated  on  a former  occasion  that  it  was 
respectful.  Perhaps  I was  wrong.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harold  has 
utterly  denied  the  position,  and  taken  great  pains  to  disprove 
it.  That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  correctly  on  the 
subject,  I annex  the  passages  of  which  he  complains — 

44  In  recognising  you  as  bishop  of  this  diocess,  we  know  the  high 
44  responsibility  that  your  office  imposes,  and  the  respect  and  obeai- 
44  ence  that  you  deserve  and  ought  to  require.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
44  that  when  you  act  from  your  own  judgment  your  decisions  will  be 
“just  and  merciful.  Perhaps  you  will  not  think  it  irrelevant  to  state 
44  that  St.  Mary’s  Church  is  the  property  of  the  laity , and  the  clergy 
64  are  supported  by  them.  We  solicit  his  [Mr.  Hogan’s ] restoration 
44  to  his  former  situation — and  pray  you  to  prevent  the  lamentable 
44  effects  that  will  follow  a refusal.” 

On  these  passages,  I offer  no  comment.  Let  them  pass  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

To  the  application  of  the  committee  the  bishop  gave  a deci- 
sive denial — and  among  the  reasons  for  his  determination  as- 
signed  the  following : 
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44  It  plainly  appears  to  me  that  my  compliance  would  produce  the 
44  worst  possible  effects  and  consequences — effects  that  would  con - 
44 found  and  disturb  the  church  much  more  than  a total  schism  in  the 
44 congregation , which  would  be  merely  local;  but  a deviation  from 
44  my  duty,  by  allowing  myself  to  be  led  astray,  on  this  occasion,  would 
44  unhinge  the  hierarchy,  undermine  church  government,  destroy  sub - 
44  ordination,  and  subvert  all  rule  and  order  in  the  church  here  and 
44  elsewhere .” 

On  the  doctrine  here  so  boldly  advanced,  I have  already  fully 
commented  twice — and  shall  therefore  now  be  very  brief.  The 
bishop  assumes,  that  « a total  sciiism  in  the  congregation,”  (of 
which  the  horrible  consequences  are  probably  but  half  develop- 
ed,) would  be  preferable  to  the  restoration  of  a popular  clergy- 
man, against  whom  he  had  preferred  no  other  accusation  than  dis- 
respect to  himself  and  the  vicar-general.'!.'  and  further,  that 
this  restoration  would  “ destroy  the  hierarchy,  subvert  all  rule 
and  order  in  the  church  here  and  elsewhere ,”  &c. 

The  bishop  has  had  his  alternative — he  regarded  a schism  as 
preferable  to  receiving  an  apology  for,  and  pardoning  an  of- 
fence, consisting,  “ according  to  his  own  showing,”  « in  disres- 
44  pect  to  himself  and  to  the  vicar-general!”  This  schism  has 
taken  place.  It  still  exists — and  it  is  not  within  human  fore- 
sight, to  calculate  when  it  is  likely  to  terminate.  It  has  « de- 
44  stroyed  the  peace  and  wounded  the  honour  of  a respectable 
44  congregation.  It  has  entered  [almost]  every  family.  It  has 
44  entered  [almost]  every  heart.  ' Friendship,  and  charity,  and 
44  domestic  peace  have  perished  as  it  advanced.”*  All  these 
awful  scenes — in  addition  to  assaults  and  batteries — and  blood- 
shed— which  might  easily  have  been  anticipated,  were  regard- 
ed as  preferable  to  a compliance  with  the  ardent  wishes  of  the 
largest  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  forgiveness  of 
what  at  worst  can  be  styled  petulance  and  impertinence ! I am 
mistaken  if  there  be  one  impartial  man  in  the  city  or  state, 
capable  of  judging  on  the  subject,  who  will  not  unhesitatingly 
admit  that  the  opinion  was  incorrect,  and  the  decision  lamen- 
tably unfortunate.  Yet  Mr.  Harold,  in  spite  of  the  plain  and 
manifest  unsoundness  of  the  doctrine  the  bishop’s  letter  con- 
tains, defends  it,  and  most  unqualifiedly  censures  the  remarks  I 
offered  on  it.  44  His  letter  will  be  found  to  contain  sound  prin- 
44  ciples,  and  good  sense,  and  unexceptionable  reasoning,  ex- 
44  pressed  in  terms  becoming  his  duty,  and  his  station.”! 

I dreaded  the  consequences  of  this  measure,  which  I am  per- 
suaded, was  excessively  imprudent.  The  awful  issue  of  discord 
is  written  in  legible  characters  in  every  page  of  history.  The 
civil  wars  of  France,  under  the  house  of  Valois,  which  lasted 


* Reply,  No.  1,  page  7. 
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about  thirty  years,  and  cost  perhaps  a million  of  lives,  and  incal- 
culable masses  of  misery,  owed  their  origin  to  a simple  affray 
between  the  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  some  Huguenots 
assembled  at  divine  worship  in  Yitry.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
could  produce  an  hundred  instances  of  trivial  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  deadly  feuds,  which  produced  copious  harvests 
of  misery  and  wickedness,  and  long  survived  the  agents  and 
actors. 

But  to  come  home  to  our  city  : we  have  seen  that  the  passions 
excited  by  the  attempt  to  introduce  English  preaching  into 
Zion  Church,  one-half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  which  understand  English  alone,  have  produced  discord 
and  hostility  which  have  endured  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  the  termination  of  which  cannot  he  foreseen;  that  many  of 
the  members  declared  that  “ blood  should  flow,”*  before  they 
would  submit  to  the  innovation ; and  that  most  serious  riots, 
assaults  and  batteries,  attended  with  extreme  danger,  have 
taken  place  in  consequence. 

With  these  impressions  on  my  mind,  I thought  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  risque  some  abuse  for  my  interference  in 
endeavouring  to  make  peace — and  accordingly  I made  four 
several  attempts  to  effect  this  grand  object,  and  distributed 
addresses  to  the  congregation  on  the  21st  of  December,  1820 — 
the  21st  of  February,  and  the  10th  of  May,  1821,  and  the  23d 
of  February,  1822. 

From  these  I annex  extracts,  to  show  the  spirit  by  which 
I was  actuated,  and  how  little  I have  deserved  the  torrent 
of  malignant  and  scurrilous  abuse  with  which  I have  been 
assailed,  by  a man  whose  proper  province  it  is  to  preach 
« peace  and  good  will  among  men.” 

No.  1.  “Dec.  21,1820. 

“ It  remains  to  inquire  why  the  apology  [of  Mr.  Hogan,  for  his 
“ intemperate  language  in  the  pulpit]  should  not  be  accepted — and 
“ why  he  should  not  be  reinstated  ? 

“ Those  who  are  opposed  to  his  reinstatement,  ground  their  opi- 
“ nion  on  his  having  set  the  episcopal  authority  at  defiance.  They  as- 
“ sert  that  to  prevent  a repetition  of  such  contumacy,  an  example  is 
“ necessary.  But  I ask,  and  appeal  for  an  answer  to  the  good  sense 
“ and  the  regard  for  religion  of  those  citizens,  whether  the  peace  and 
“ harmony  of  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
“ phia  are  to  be  offered  up  as  sacrifices  for  such  considerations  P Is 
“ this  unforgiving  temper  reconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ? 

* “ One  day,  I spoke  to  John  Donneck.  1 used  to  reason  with  him  to  show 
ec  how  necessary  it  was — and  he  said  before  that  should  happen  blood  must  floiv  in 
“ the  churches .”  Trial  of  Frederick  Eberle,  and  others,  page  5. 

“ Manhardt  said,  ‘ I know  what  the  intention  is.  They  intend  to  intro- 
“ duce  Irish  preaching  into  our  churches — but  before  that  shall  happen,  blood 
“ shall  flow*  ” Idem,  p.  12. 
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“ Are  we  to  be  kept  in  a state  of  broils  and  dissensions  on  such 
“grounds?  Is  not  this  conduct  explicitly  forbidden  by  the  condition 
“ expressed  in  the  admirable  prayer — t forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
“ we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us V In  a word,  can  forgive- 
“ness  be  hoped  for  on  any  other  terms  than  mutual  forgiveness? 

“ To  test  correctly  the  soundness  or  propriety  of  any  measure,  its 
“natural  consequences  must  be  traced.  By  this — the  most,  indeed 
“ the  only  unerring  criterion — let  us  try  the  line  of  conduct  here 
“ suggested.  I trust  it  will  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  every  ad van- 
“ tage. 

“ Let  us  suppose  this  Rev.  Gentleman  reinstated.  What  is  to  be 
“ the  consequence  ? He  will  either  take  warning  by  past  circum- 
“ stances,  or  he  will  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  result  will  be  pure 
“ and  unmixed  good.  Harmony  will  be  restored — and  the  gathering 
“ and  gloomy  clouds  of  discord  anil  strife  will  be  dispelled. 

“But  suppose  the  worst  Suppose  the  offensive  conduct  repeated' — ■ 
“ what  then  ? The  power  of  suspension  remains  unimpaired — and 
“ the  probability  is,  that  should  it  in  that  case  be  exercised,  it  would 
“ meet  with  the  general  acquiescence  and  approbation  of  the  con- 
“ gregation. 

“ This  course  of  conduct  is  supported  by  weighty  and  powerful 
“ considerations.  I have  already  observed,  that  a large  and  respect- 
“ able  portion  of  the  congregation  is  attached  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  H. 
“ They  are  impressed  with  a belief,  that  his  talents  and  zeal  have 
“ been  and  would  be  eminently  useful. 

“ This  portion  of  the  congregation  is  entitled  to  respect  and  atten- 
“ tion.  Their  opinions  and  their  wishes  cannot  be  treated  with  ne- 
“ gleet  and  slight,  without  producing  consequences  which  every 
“ good  man  would  studiously  avoid.” 

No.  2.  Feb.  14,  1821. 

“ Seven  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  writer  of  this  Address  made 
“ an  effort  towards  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  Congregation  of 
“ of  St.  Mary’s.  It  was  unavailing.  How  much  the  failure  is  to  be  re- 
“ gretted,  can  easily  be  calculated. 

“ The  breach  was  then  a slight  scar.  It  has  since  become  a deep 
“ ulcerated  wound,  threatening  consequences  which,  to  say  the  least, 
“ must  be  a subject  of  scandal  and  disgrace.  But  bad  as  this  result 
“ would  be,  it  is  far  from  the  whole  evil  that  impends — excommuni- 
“ cations — prosecutions  for  breach  of  the  peace — actions  for  slander — - 
“ schism — assaults  and  batteries — perhaps  affrays  terminating  in 
“ blood, — hang  over  us. 

“ This  hideous  anticipation  will  warrant  one  more  attempt  to  heal 
“ the  breach.  The  prospect  is  very  discouraging.  The  passions  en- 
“ listed  on  the  occasion  are  too  highly  excited.  But  the  effort  cannot 
“ be  injurious,  and  may  be  beneficial.  * * * * 

“ Could  these  gentlemen  bear  the  consequences  alone,  it  would 
“ not  be  a matter  of  much  regret.  They  would  richly  deserve  it.  But 
“ unfortunately,  it  would  be  madness  to  expect  this  result.  The  com- 
“ fort,  the  happiness,  the  harmony,  and  the  unity,  of  the  largest  con- 
gregation in  Philadelphia — a congregation  in  general  as  celebrated 
“ for  its  peace  and  good  order  as  any  other  in  the  nation— are  offer- 
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44  ed  up  as  a sacrifice  to  the  passions  and  high  temper  of  the  one, 
44  and  the  obstinacy  and  despotic  views  of  clerical  authority  of  the 
44  other. 

44  What  is  to  be  done?  is  the  question. 

44  With  due  respect,  the  writer  ventures  to  obtrude  advice,  which 
44  nothing  but  the  importance  of  the  case,  and  an  ardent  desire  for 
44  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  induce  him  to  offer. 

44  Let  two  respectable  members  of  the  congregation  be  selected 
44  from  each  of  the  two  parties,  to  enter  into  a negociation  for  the  re- 
44  storation  of  peace,  of  which  the  following  might  be  the  basis. 

44  I.  As  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Hogan  was  a violent  measure,  not 
44  only  unsupported  by,  but  contrary  to,  the  canons  of  the  Church,  it 
44  should  be  immediately  withdrawn. 

II.  Mr.  H.  should  make  as  ample  a public  apology  as  the  occasion 
44  requires — with  a pledge  of  being  in  future  duly  amenable  to  the 
44  Episcopal  authority.” 

No.  3.  May  10,  1821. 

44  Permit  me,  my  friends,  and  fellow  citizens,  notwithstanding  the 
44  failure  of  former  efforts,  once  more  to  solicit  you , in  the  name  of  the 
44  God  of  heaven , to  terminate  the  unholy  strife  which  at  present  ex- 
44  ists  among  you. 

44  Ye  are  all  brethren.  More  than  a century  has  rolled  on,  and 
44  seen  this  congregation  united  in  the  holy  bands  of  friendship  and 
44  kindness,  reverencing  and  loving  their  pastors,  and  in  return  be- 
44  loved  by  them. 

44  A new  scene  has  lately  opened.  Discord  and  confusion  have 
44  spread  among  your  ranks.  Old  friendships  are  broken  up — deadly 
44  hostilities  have  taken  their  place — and  you  have  become  a subject 
44  of  triumph  for  your  enemies,  and  of  deep  distress  and  anxiety  for 
44  your  friends.  The  discredit  you  have  sustained  will  require  years 
44  to  efface. 

44  This  great  and  lamentable  change  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
44  misunderstanding  of  two  gentlemen  wholly  unknown  to  you,  until 
44  the  last  year.  Their  dissensions  have  sown  among  you  the  seeds  of 
44 deadly  strife. 

44  Had  either  of  them  conducted  with  perfect  propriety,  the  course 
44  to  be  pursued  would  have  been  very  plain  and  simple,  unattended 
44  with  any  difficulty.  But  unfortunately  both  have  grievously  erred. 

44  Surely,  it  is  not  to  be  borne,  that  the  largest  congregation 
44  in  the  city,  should  be  a victim  to  interminable  strife  and  hostility 
44  for  the  sake  of  either  or  both  of  these  gentlemen — or,  indeed,  for 
44  any  two  individuals,  how  high  or  how  exalted  soever. 

44  Therefore,  before  a final  separation  takes  place — before  the  die 
44  is  cast — before  the  Rubicon  is  crossed — let  an  effort  be  made  to 
44  heal  the  breach.  Let  a few  persons  on  each  side,  not  soured  or 
44  embittered  by  the  dissension,  be  chosen  to  mediate  and  reconcile 
44  the  parties.  The  effort  may  succeed,  and  produce  a most  delight- 
44  ful  result.  If  it  fails — but  I trust  it  will  not — the  strong  measure 
44  now  contemplated,  will  still  be  open  for  adoption,  and  will  stand 
44  more  fair  with  the  world  than  it  would  without  this  essay  towards 
44  the  restoration  of  harmony.” 
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It  ought  to  he  mentioned,  that  this  strong  appeal  was  made 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hogan  into  St.  Mary’s 
church  by  the  lay  trustees,  which  greatly  widened  the  breach, 
and  rendered  it  infinitely  more  difficult  to  be  healed.  This  mea- 
sure, then  in  contemplation,  produced  excommunication,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected.  It  was  therefore  desirable,  before 
its  adoption,  to  have  the  effect  of  negociation  tried.  This 
course,  so  often  proposed,  and  so  often  fatally  rejected,  had 
the  strong  recommendation,  that  it  could  not  possibly  do  ill, 
and  very  probably  would  do  good.  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  friends, 
to  every  offer  of  the  kind,  promptly  testified  their  readiness 
to  accede. 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  I hope  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a calm  or  candid  man  in  this  nation,  who  can  discover 
any  thing,  I will  not  say  censurable,  but  other  than  laudable, 
in  these  extracts.  The  whole  of  the  addresses  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Rejoinder,  and  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation. 
I will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  man  but  one  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  darkness,  could  make  them  matter  of  abuse. 

But  I have  been  charged  with  being  “ a decided  friend  of 
“ one  of  the  parties,  [i.  e.  Mr.  Hogan’s,]  and  an  active  enemy 
“ of  the  other.”  Were  this  really  the  case,  what  inducement 
could  I have  to  conceal  it?  What  had  l to  fear  or  hope  from 
Bishop  Conwell  and  his  friends,  or  from  Mr.  Hogan  and  his? 
I was  as  free,  and  surely  1 have  always  been  as  independent, 
as  any  other  member  of  the  congregation.  How  destitute  of 
foundation  this  assertion  is,  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  addresses : 

No.  ?.  Dec.  21,  1820. 

“ Unless  I am  egregiously  misinformed,  the  warmest  advocates  of 
“ the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  admit  that  in  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit  he  fell 
“into  a considerable  impropriety,  to  use  the  mildest  language;  and 
u that  even  if  he  had  been  aggrieved  and  had  a right  to  complain,  the 
“ time,  the  place,  the  matter,  and  the  manner,  were  improper.  They 
“ are  candid  enough  to  admit,  that  he  merited  a reprimand.  But 
“ they  assert  in  the  most  strenuous  manner,  that  he  did  not  deserve 
“ a suspension ; and  that  therefore  the  punishment  went  much  be- 
“ yond  the  measure  of  the  offence — and,  so  far  as  it  exceeded  that 
“ measure,  was  obviously  unjust.” 

No.  2.  Feb.  14,  1821. 

“ In  three  or  four  of  the  addresses  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  from 
“ the  pulpit,  there  was  a display  of  a domineering  spirit— of  peevish- 
“ ness — of  petulance — and  of  high  temper  unbecoming  a clergyman 
“ — and  wholly  unfit  for  the  place  in  which  they  were  exhibited. 
“ Whether  he  had  any  cause  of  complaint  or  dissatisfaction,  is  not 
“ the  question.  Had  all  his  grievances,  whatever  they  were,  been 
“ tenfold  as  great  as  he  states  them,  it  was  a shocking  impropriety 
‘•to  introduce  them  to  notice  at  a time  and  in  a place,  when  and 
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44  where  probably  one  thousand  persons  were  assembled  to  worship 
44  the  Living  God.” 

No.  3.  May  10,  1821. 

44  The  imprudent  and  indecorous  publications  of  Mr.  H.  are  wholly 
44  indefensible,  and  have  done  him  and  his  cause  more  injury  than  all 
44  his  enemies  combined  could  have  done.” 

No.  4.  Feb.  23,  1822. 

44  This  procedure  [i.  e.  the  attack  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Barth]  justly 
44  excited  considerable  indignation.  It  was  every  way  incorrect.  The 
44  age,  the  venerable  character,  and  the  high  station  the  Vicar-Gene- 
44  ral  had  held,  ought  to  have  shielded  him  from  such  a tirade. 
44  Moreover,  his  being  precluded  from  all  opportunity  of  making  a 
44  defence,  as  well  as  his  approaching  departure,  increased  the  im- 
44  propriety  of  the  philippic,  and  the  general  dissatisfaction.  A man 
44  of  sound  understanding,  would  not,  without  great  provocation, 
44  part  with  a common  servant  in  ill  humour.  J1  fortiori,  he  would 
44  wish  to  part  on  good  terms  with  a gentleman  in  an  elevated  station. 
44 1 believe  on  this  point  there  was  scarcely  a dissenting  voice  in  the 
44  congregation.  The  conduct  was  regarded  as  not  only  imprudent 
44  in  the  extreme,  but  every  way  unworthy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan, 
44  even  by  his  warmest  friends.” 

This  is  the  inode  in  which  I uniformly  spoke  and  wrote  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hogan.  Yet  Mr.  Harold,  in  defiance  of 
this  evidence,  and  of  his  own  convictions,  which  must  flow  in 
a different  channel,  has  44  with  a power  of  face,  which  de- 
44  serves  immortality,”  a dozen  times  at  least,  pronounced  me 
his  partisan,  and  declared  me  44  a derided  friend  to  one  of  the 
44  contending  parties,  and  an  active  enemy  to  the  other.”  I 
ask,  with  honest  confidence  of  a negative  answer,  do  these  ex- 
tracts afford  the  least  countenance  for  such  a charge,  on  which 
all  the  scandalous  abuse  I have  received  from  Mr.  Harold  has 
been  predicated  ? Do  they  not  carry  with  them  the  most  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  impartiality?  Did  ever  partisan  use  such 
language  of  the  person  to  whose  cause  he  was  devoted?  Were 
I a 44  decided  enemy”  of  Mr.  Hogan,  could  I have  used  stronger 
language  of  censure  ? 

I cared  as  little  for  Mr.  Hogan  as  for  any  other  clergyman 
in  the  city — and  let  me  add,  far  less  than  I did  for  Mr.  Ha- 
rold himself,  until  he  made  a full  development  of  the  horri- 
ble passions  by  which  he  is  devoured. 

I was,  it  is  true,  in  favour  of  a restoration  of  Mr.  Hogan* 
after  a severe  reprimand- — due  apology — and  adequate  pledges 
for  future  good  behaviour.  This  1 openly  and  explicitly  avow- 
ed in  all  my  publications,  from  the  commencement.  I wore  no 
44  mask”  on  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Harold  has  falsely  asserted. 
But  I did  not  advocate  this  measure  from  any  regard  for,  or 
attachment  to,  Mr.  Hogan.  Far  from  it.  Its  operation  on  him 
had  never  for  a moment  the  slightest  influence  on  my  mind. 
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My  sole  objects  were  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  removal  of 
scandal,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  impending  evils,  which  I clear- 
ly foresaw,  and  predicted,  and  which  have,  to  the  disgrace  of 
our  city,  been  too  fatally  realized. 

I state  some  of  the  numerous  reasons  which  led  me  to  ad- 
vocate the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Hogan  : 

1.  Because  I regarded  the  suspension,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  not  warranted  by  canon  law. 

2.  Because,  even  had  it  that  sanction,  it  was  rigorous  in  the 
extreme — highly  inexpedient,  considering  the  temper  of  the 
congregation— and  exceeding  the  measure  of  the  offence. 

3.  Because  the  wounded  dignity  of  the  bishop  might  have 
been  satisfied,  and  the  offence  expiated,  by  a severe  reprimand 
-—an  adequate  apology — and  a pledge  of  future  good  behaviour. 

4.  Because  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  friends  at  a very  early  stage 
of  the  affair  offered  such  atonement. 

5.  Because,  if  Mr.  Hogan  was  restored,  and  controlled  his 
temper  in  future,  peace  and  harmony  would  be  secured  at  a 
very  slender  sacrifice. 

6.  Because,  if  the  contrary  result  took  place,  the  power  of 
suspension  would  be  still  in  full  force,  and  its  exercise  would 
be  less  subject  to  objection. 

7.  Because  sound  policy  requires  bishops,  and  the  clergy 
generally,  in  this  country,  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  their  flocks.  Much  of  their  usefulness  and 
happiness  depends  on  the  observance  of  this  course  of  conduct. 

8.  Because  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  authority  than  to 
strain  it  to  its  utmost  extent. 

9.  Because  the  supporters  of  the  bishop  would,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  have  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  a favourable  deci- 
sion on  his  part. 

10.  Because  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a rejection  of  the  me- 
morial for  Mr.  Hogan’s  restoration,  would  create,  as  it  has 
fatally  done,  disunion,  discord,  and  hostility  in  the  congre- 
gation. 

11.  Because,  though  I believed  Mr.  Hogan’s  talents  over- 
rated, they  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  clergymen  we  had 
had  here  for  some  years  before. 

12.  Because  I thought  his  eminent  services  in  catechising 
the  children  of  the  congregation,  and  in  organizing  and  sup- 
porting the  Sunday  school,  ought  in  some  degree  to  atone  for 
the  offence  with  which  alone  he  was  charged. 

These  reasons,  collectively  considered,  were,  I presume,  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  suspension.  They  are 
surely  enough  to  warrant  the  course  I took,  without  being  a 
partisan  of  Mr.  Hogan’s,  which  I should  never  have  denied, 
had  it  been  true.  Why  deny  it  ? No  reason  can  be  assigned. 
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Whoever  compares  the  existing  state  of  things,  with  the 
issue  of  the  compromise  I proposed,  had  it  been  adopted,  will, 
or  I am  gr  ossly  mistaken,  deeply  regret  the  success  of  the  vio- 
lent councils  by  which  in  an  evil  hour  it  was  fatally  rejected. 

I hope  I shall  be  pardoned  for  stating,  that  I regard  the 
course  I have  pursued  in  this  affair  as  among  the  most  honour- 
able actions  of  a long  life,  not  unusefully  spent.  Without 
the  smallest  personal  interest  in  the  affair,  1 have  laboured  and 
made  considerable  sacrifices,  to  prevent  a state  of  things  which 
is  a subject  of  general  lamentation  to  all  good  men,  and  at  the 
risque  of  converting,  as  I have  done,  into  deadly  enemies, 
some  of  those  whom  I once  numbered  among  my  friends.  Such 
has  often  been  the  result  of  the  best  actions  of  men  incompara- 
bly beyond  the  Catholic  Layman.  It  is  a bitter  pill — but  must 
be  swallowed.  We  must  reconcile  ourselves  « to  do  good,  and 
44  often  suffer  for  it.” 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  the  reasons  why  I determined 
not  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  contest.  I thought  botli  par- 
ties had  erred  extremely : Mr.  Hogan  by  the  indulgence  of  a de- 
gree of  petulance  in  the  pulpit,  ill  suited  to  his  cloth — and  by 
great  imprudence  and  folly  in  his  pamphlets — and  the  bishop 
by  extreme  obstinacy  and  an  impolitic  disregard  of  the  wishes 
and  peace  of  the  congregation.  But  besides  this,  I had  re- 
solved to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  as  quietly  and  peaceably 
as  possible,  having  bad  abundantly  sufficient  of  the  turmoil  of 
business  and  controversy : and  I could  not  possibly  have  sup- 
posed that  this  nation  could  produce  a single  individual  who 
could  ground  on  my  earnest  recommendations  to  harmony, 
such  a malignant  warfare  as  Mr.  Harold  has  waged  against 
me.  But  to  borrow  a line  from  that  reverend  polemic,  44 I 
44  have  some  very  flattering  assurances  from  persons  whose 
44  praise  is  worth  remembering,”  that  the  course  I have  pur- 
sued has  met  the  decided  approbation  of  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  the  community — that  his  replies  are  regarded  as  dis- 
creditable to  him  in  matter  and  manner — and  the  second  par- 
ticularly, as  a paragon  of  scurrility  and  abuse. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Hogan  made  several  offers  in  his  be- 
half, at  various  times,  that  he  would  make  a public  apology  in 
the  pulpit  for  the  petulance  of  which  he  had  been  guilty — but 
they  were  rejected. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  dated  March  15,  1821,  to 
the  archbishop  of  Baltimore  from  the  Committee  mentioned  in 
page  10,  will  shed  some  light  on  this  point: — 

4;  His,”  [Mr.  Hogan’s!  character,  being  repeatedly  and  variously 
“ stabbed  with  slander,  the  ordinary  resource  and  right  of  men  being 
(i  refused — the  right  of  trial — in  a gust  of  feeling,  which  we  lament, 
but  cannot  condemn,  he  instituted  a tribunal  of  self-defence — he 
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“ published  a small  pamphlet  in  which  his  own  justification  seemed 
Ci  inseparable  from  an  exposure  of  the  moral  agents  concerned  in  ble- 
“ mishing  and  vilifying  his  character.  For  this  and  the  offence  to  the 
“ bishop,  if  offences  they  are,  he  craves  pardon  and  forgiveness— 
“ ready  to  make  any  submissions,  as  repeatedly  offered  through  us, 
“ which  may  be  prescribed,  and  in  a manner  the  most  public,  in  the 
“pulpit,  if  required” 

I am  at  present  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  censures  I have 
passed  on  Mr.  Hogan  for  his  attack  on  Mr.  De  Barth,  have 
been  carried  quite  too  far.  I was  not  in  the  church  on  the  3d 
of  December — hut  received  information  of  the  transaction  from 
some  persons  who  were  there,  and  who,  I think,  greatly  over- 
rated the  offence.  By  recent  information  from  several  in- 
telligent persons  of  the  most  undoubted  respectability,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Hogan  did  not  mention  Mr.  De  Barth’s  name 
— that  he  only  alluded  to  him — however  that  the  allusion  was 
sufficiently  pointed  not  to  be  mistaken — that  he  stated  that  he 
had  had  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  the  Catechetical  society — but  that  he  hoped 
they  would  now  succeed  better,  as  a bishop  had  arrived,  who, 
be  expected,  would  afford  these  important  undertakings  full 
countenance  and  support. 

In  my  address  of  Feb.  23,  1822,  I stated,  in  extenuation  of 
Mr.  Hogan’s  offence  in  the  publication  of  his  pamphlets,  that— - 

“ It  would  be  unfair  and  uncandid  not  to  admit  that  there  was 
“ some  degree  of  extenuation  in  the  case.  His  character  had  been 
“ grossly  assailed  by  some  of  the  other  clergy  and  their  friends — and 
“ however  highly  censurable  the  course  he  pursued,  it  is  not  very 
“ extraordinary  that  he  should  retort  some  part  of  the  abuse  with 
“ which  he  was  overwhelmed.  It  is  a wise  adage — ■ tread  on  a worm 
“ and  it  will  turn.’  ” 

This  statement  has  been  twice  controverted — by  the  pseudo- 
protestant  episcopalian — and  by  Mr.  Harold.  I intended  to 
publish  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  referred  to — but 
regard  to  their  feelings  forbids  me  to  introduce  them  in  print. 
I now,  however,  wish  it  understood,  that  I shall  no  longer 
submit  to  have  my  declaration  called  in  question — and  will 
therefore  freely  give  their  names  to  any  person  who  may  call 
on  me  for  them. 

My  address  of  Feb.  23,  1822,  produced  from  Mr.  Harold  art 
acrimonious  reply — to  which  I published  a rejoinder,  which 
has  been  succeeded  by  a second  reply,  which  affords  a fair 
specimen  of  the  talents,  the  acquirements,  the  refinement,  the 
urbanity,  and,  more  than  all,  of  the  Christian  charity  and  re- 
gard for  truth  of  its  reverend  author,  and  the  goodness  of  a 
cause,  which  required  such  a defence. 

After  this  exordium,  I proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
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second  reply,  which  examination,  as  stated  in  the  title  page, 
will  be  desultory  in  the  extreme.  I shall  take  up  the  various 
topics  as  they  occur,  without  regard  to  order  or  regularity. 
For  this  departure  from  usual  forms  I present  a respectful 
apology  to  the  reader,  whose  pardon  I solicit. 


With  what  facility  Mr.  Harold  can  furbish  out  a plausible 
tale — how  complaisantly  his  elastic  conscience  allows  him  to 
decorate  it  with  meretricious  ornaments — how  admirably  his 
«<  poetical  fancy”  enables  him  to  supply  a simple  fact  with 
« a pleasing  variety”  of  captivating  circumstances,  will  ap- 
pear from  a view  of  the  following  flowery  detail,  of  which 
nineteen-twentieths  are  grossly  false,  and  the  remaining  frac- 
tion perfectly  harmless. 

“ A propos,  is  it  true  that  you  and  Porcupine  shook  hands  and 
“ dined  together  when  he  was  last  in  this  country  ? If  so,  it  does  you 
“ credit,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  mentioned  in  after  ages,  as  a memo- 
“ rable  instance  of  generous  forgiveness.  What  leaves  the  act  all 
“ whiteness  on  your  side,  is,  that  you  did  not  admit  him  to  the  honour 
“ of  your  intimacy,  until  he  had  cleared  himself  from  the  charge  of 
“ having,  like  other  folks,  sought  a recreant  retreat,  when  the  cause 
“ of  his  party  became  a cause  of  danger.  Y ou  did  not  admit  him  to  the 
“ honour  of  your  friendship,  until  he  had  cleared  himself  from  the 
“ charge  of  swindling,  urged  against  him  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the 
“purest  political  character  in  England. — You  could  forgive  an 
“ enemy — you  could  be  hospitable  to  a stranger — but  the  hand  of 
“ Douglas  could  not  touch  a.  dishonoured  thing.”  Reply,  page  25. 

Here  is  truly  a very  pretty  romance  about  « the  recreant 
«<  retreat  of  Cobbet” — “Sir  Francis  Burdett” — his  “ pure  po- 
“ litical  character” — “ forgiveness  of  enemies” — “ hospitality 
“ to  strangers” — and  Douglas’s  immaculate  band,  which  fills  up 
one-third  of  a page,  out  of  twenty-six,  which  the  fertile  genius 
of  this  reverend  gentleman  enabled  him  to  produce  in  just 
four  weeks.*  Should  it  be  asked,  as  it  naturally  will  be,  by 
any  inquisitive  reader,  what  connexion,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  has  all  this  gallimatia  with  the  case  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church?  with  my  “ masks?”  with  Mr.  Harold’s  turbulent  be- 
haviour to  Bishop  Egan  ? or  with  any  of  the  points  now  at 
issue  ? what  answer  can  be  made  ? none,  but  that  there  is  as 

* The  Rejoinder  was  published  on  Friday  the  29th  of  March — and  Mr.  Ha- 
rold’s  miserable  and  ribald  reply  of  twenty -six  pages,  exclusive  of  the  title,  did 
not  appear  till  the  26th  of  April.  Such  is  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  his  pro- 
lific genius ! Passion  week,  however,  intervened — and  to  allay  the  extreme 
public  anxiety  for  this  splendid  monument  of  his  charity  and  Christian  spirit, 
he  announced,  in  the  papers,  that  this  untoward  occurrence  must  account  for 
the  delay  of  his  reply ! 
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much  connexion  as  between  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  Cor- 
dilleras. These  effusions  may  be  most  admirable  for  their  de- 
cency, their  logic,  and  their  elegance  : but  “ like  the  fly  in  am- 
“ her”  (( ]10W  came  they  here  ?”  Truly,  reader,  I cannot  tell. 
You  must  go  to  the  parsonage-house,  and  demand  of  Mr.  Ha- 
rold.— He  can  perhaps  “ render  you  a reason”  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory for  their  introduction. 

But  although  I cannot  reply  to  these  “ hard  questions,”  E 
can  do  what  will  probably  answer  the  present  purpose  mucin 
better.  I can  give  you  the  plain  unadorned  state  of  the  case 
in  a very  few  words.  It  is  true,  it  will  be  devested  of  all  the 
ornaments  of  the  reverend  “ poet” — it  will  be  « shorn  so  close 
that  the  clay  itself  will  be  visible.” 

In  the  year  1798,  I had  the  honour,  in  common  with 
many  men  of  far  higher  standing,  to  be  attacked  in  the  Porcu- 
pine Gazette,  not,  however,  quite  so  malignantly  as  I have 
recently  been  by  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harold,  quondam  vicar-gene- 
ral of  the  diocess  of  Pennsylvania.  I defended  myself,  and  re- 
torted the  attack — and  although  Gobbet  was  as  confident  of 
“ writing  me  down”  as  that  reverend  gentleman  has  recently 
been,  yet  it  is  a truth,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  contest — and 
never  had  my  name  in  his  paper  after  the  publication  of  my  last 
pamphlet.  After  a lapse  of  about  twenty-one  years,  he  came 
to  this  country,  and  called  on  me,  with  as  smiling  a counte- 
nance, but  certainly  not  with  as  treacherous  a heart,  as  Mr. 
Harold,  when  he  came  to  borrow  the  Corpus  juris  canonici.  I 
received  him  civilly,  as  I would  now  do  even  Mr.  Harold  himself, 
were  he  sheltered  by  the  sanctuary  of  my  roof,  how  much  so- 
ever I despise  his  rancour,  and  although  his  malignant  attacks 
are  of  such  recent  date.  Cobbet  was  very  loquacious,  and  spent 
probably  an  hour  in  my  parlour.  But  all  the  “hospitality,” 
which  makes  such  an  elegant  figure  under  the  creative  and 
“ poetical”  pen  of  Mr.  Harold,  and  for  which  I have  received 
his  left-handed  compliments,  had  no  existence  but  in  his  brain. 
Cobbet  neither  breakfasted,  dined,  nor  supped  with  me.  Now, 
reader,  pray  calculate  how  admirably  convenient  a conscience 
— how  fertile  an  imagination  must  the  man  possess — and  how 
flagrant  must  be  his  disregard  for  truth,  who  could  spread 
such  a trifle  as  this  over  so  large  a surface,  with  such  a train 
of  “ poetical”  embellishments.  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual 
force  and  justice,  has  left  behind  a proper  designation  for  such 
aberrations  from  the  straight  line  of  truth — He  styles  them 
“ lies  circumstantial.” 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  words  “ other  folks ” who 
sought  “ a recreant  retreat,”  have  reference  to  me,  which,  con- 
sidering the  deadly  hostility  that  pervades  the  second  reply, 
is  highly  probable.  Nothing,  mere  fully  proves  the  intrinsic 


badness  of  Mr.  Harold’s  cause — the  extreme  barrenness  of  his 
brain — and  the  desperate  rancour,  which  goads  him  to  the  use 
of  every  means  of  annoyance,  however  improper,  than  his  re- 
course to  this  topic.  Supposing  for  a moment,  that  any  discre- 
ditable circumstances  had  attended  my  emigration  or  « recreant 
“ retreat,'”  as  lie  styles  it,  from  my  native  country,  which  took 
place  nearly  thirty-eight  years  ago,  would  any  man  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  a demon,  have  gone  so  far  back  to  rake 
up  the  kennels  of  scandal,  in  order  to  avenge  my  present  of- 
fence, which  is  nothing  more  than  (I  hope  I may  say,)  a well- 
meant,  though,  as  it  has  eventuated,  a Quixotic  attempt  to  ci- 
catrize a gaping,  festering  wound, — to  restore  peace  to  a re- 
spectable congregation,  torn  in  pieces  by  discord  and  the  pre- 
valence of  passions  wholly  antichristian — a congregation  in 
which  Mr.  Harold,  ten  years  since,  sowed  the  seeds  of  dis- 
order and  strife,  which  have  since  blossomed  and  produced  an 
abundant  harvest  of  confusion  and  disgrace  ? A long  subsequent 
life,  free  from  reproach — a large  and  estimable  family — my 
present  standing  in  society,  and  various  other  considerations, 
would  make  any  man,  possessed  of  a single  spark  of  honour  or 
generosity,  forbear,  under  any  circumstances  of  provocation, 
visiting  on  me  in  my  old  age  any  of  the  follies  or  vices  of  my 
youth.  But  what  a hideous  aggravation  of  guilt  arises  from  a 
consideration  that  the  case  to  which  he  refers,  and  to  which 
be  makes  such  a sinister  allusion,  affords  matter  of  exultation, 
instead  of  reproach ; that  in  an  honest  and  arduous  struggle 
for  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  an  oppressed  country,  I sa- 
crificed my  fortune,  and  did  not  abandon  the  contest  until 
further  effort  was  unavailing;  and  moreover,  that  in  this  irk- 
some controversy  Mr.  Harold  has  been  the  unprovoked  as- 
sailant! 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  simple.  At  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  with  a superabundant  stock  of  zeal  and  ardour,  and  a very 
slender  supply  of  prudence  or  experience,  I embarked  all  my 
paternal  property  in  the  establishment  of  a newspaper  in  Dub- 
lin, whose  object  was  to  advocate  the  interests  and  the  rights 
of  Ireland — and  whose  spirit  partook  largely  of  the  character 
of  the  proprietor.  It  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  and  hosti- 
lity of  the  government,  which  harassed  me  with  persecutions 
and  prosecutions.  Not  satisfied  with  the  course  of  law,  in 
which  bills  of  indictment  for  libels  were  recorded  ex  officio  by 
the  attorney-general,  without  the  intervention  of  a grand  jury, 
(such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  no  grand  jury  could  be 
parked  to  find  bills  against  me,)  I had  the  vengeance  of  par- 
liament to  meet,  for  pretended  breaches  of  privilege.  After  an 
unavailing  struggle,  in  which  my  resources  were  exhausted, 
and  which  would  probably  eventuate  in  ruinous  fines,  I resign- 
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ed  the  paper  to  my  brother,  and  removed  to  this  country,  as 
so  many  other  victims  of  persecution  had  done  before  from  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  strong  arm  of  government  finally 
succeeded  in  crushing  the  paper  some  months  after  my  depar- 
ture. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  or  improper  to  give  a sketch  of 
the  parliamentary  persecution  I underwent,  which  will  fully 
evince  how  slight  a degree  of  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  in- 
sinuations of  Mr.  Harold. 

House  of  Commons  of  Ireland. 

44  1784,  April  6.  A complaint  being  made  to  the  house,  of  several 
44  paragraphs  in  a printed  newspaper,  entitled  the  Volunteer’s  Journal, 
44  &c.  published  Monday,  April  5,  1784,  the  said  paragraphs  were  on. 
44  motion  read. 

44  Resolved , nem.  con.  that  the  said  paper  is  a daring,  false,  scandal- 
44  ous,  and  seditious  libel  on  the  proceedings  of  this  house,  tending  to 
44  promote  discontents  among  his  majesty’s  subjects,  &c.  (1) 

44  April  7.  The  Right  Hon.  John  Foster  said,  he  had  full  and  suffi- 
44  cient  evidence  that  the  paper  entitled  the  Volunteer’s  Journal  is 
44  the  property  of  Mathew  Carey,  and  published  by  him.  He  there- 
44  fore  moved  that  M.  C,  should  forthwith  be  brought  to  the  bar  in  the 
44  custody  of  the  sergeant  at  arms.  (2) 

44  Eodem  die.  The  sergeant  at  arms  reported,  that  in  obedience  to 
44  the  order  of  the  house,  he  had  gone  to  the  place  in  Abbey  street, 
“where  he  was  informed  Mathew  Carey,  the  printer  of  the  Volun- 
44  teer’s  Journal,  was  to  be  found,  and  that  he  there  saw  him,  but  that 
44  he  had  effected  his  escape.  (3) 

44  Mr.  Foster  moved  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  lord  lieu- 
44  tenant,  requesting  that  he  will  please  to  issue  his  proclamation  of- 
44  fering  a reward  for  apprehending  Mathew  Carey.  (4) 

44  Monday,  April  19.  Mr.  Mathew  Carey,  charged  with  being  the 
44  printer  of  the  Volunteer’s  Journal,  was  brought  to  the  bar.  (5) 

44  Sir  Edward  Crofton.  As  to  the  person  at  the  bar,  I never  saw 
44  him  before  this  hour.  I cannot  therefore  be  deemed  guilty  of  par- 
44  tiality  to  him  in  speaking  one  word  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Sir, 
“ the  treatment  he  has  experienced  has  been  unprecedented.  He  has 
44  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
44  confined  a close  prisoner — denied  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper— 
44  and  surrounded  by  a military  guard.  Sir,  as  I passed  through 
44  Abbey  street,  I was  surprised  to  see  triple  ranks  of  soldiers  drawn 
44  up  before  the  house  of  your  sergeant  at  arms.  The  thing  is  too 
44  ridiculous.  One  would  think  so  great  a force  was  to  guard  some 
44  person  of  gigantic  strength,  and  not  a poor  puisne  printer.  (6) 

44  Mr.  Molyneux.  I think  the  house  has  already  acted  with  great 
44  injustice  to  this  man : and  it  would  belter  become  us  to  make  him  a 
44  recompense  at  our  bar,  than  to  persist  in  persecuting  him.  Sir, 
44  he  was  taken  upon  a warrant  which  no  magistrate,  no  constable 

(1)  Parliamentary  Register,  or  History  of  the  Proceedings  and  Debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  page  144. 

(2)  Idem.  151.  (3)  Idem.  153.  (4)  laid.  (5)  Idem.  171.  (6)  Ibid. 
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“ who  knew  his  duty,  would  admit  to  be  of  any  force.  He  was  taken 
“ on  a warrant  for  having  signed  a receipt.  He  was  carried  to  the 
li  castle  amidst  armed  guards,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  a large 
“ military  establishment.  Sir,  if  Carey  was  to  take  my  advice,  he 
“ would  bring  an  action  against  his  Majesty  and  against  the  officer  of 
“ this  house,  for  false  imprisonment .”  (7) 

“ Mr.  Alderman  Warren.  I move  for  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Carey, 
“ because  he  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  civil  officer  by  the 
“ sergeant  at  arms.  He  has  continued  in  that  custody  ever  since.  It 
“ is,  I think,  illegal — and  the  man  ought  to  be  discharged  on  that 
“ account.  (8) 

u Mr.  Griffith  said,  that  the  frequent  and  unnecessary  interference 
6(  of  military  force,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil  power 
“ to  execute  the  laws,  was  an  infringement  of  so  daring  a nature, 
“ upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  it  called  loudly  for  redress, 
k<  and  it  would  well  become  the  house  to  vindicate  itself  from  the 
“ imputation  of  quietly  acquiescing  under  so  flagrant  a breach  of  the 
“ constitution.  Every  one  had  seen  the  'prisoner  at  the  bar  marched 
“ through  this  peacef  ul  city  in  open  day,  under  a numerous  guard,  in 
“ all  the  solemn  parade  of  a military  execution.  Upon  what  pretence 
“ was  that  guard  called  for  or  granted  ? Was  any  resistance  offered  ? 
“ Was  any  rescue  attempted  ? No  such  thing.  It  was  an  insult  to 
“ the  chartered  rights  of  the  city,  and  it  was  intended  to  intimidate 
il  the  citizens.”  (9) 

How  inadequate  a young  man  of  twenty-four  years,  with 
slender  means,  was  to  contend  with  such  power  and  such  re- 
sources as  the  Irish  government  possessed — how  Quixotic  the 
struggle  would  have  been — how  necessary  it  was  to  make  a 
“ retreat” — and  how  shameful  it  is  to  style  such  a retreat  a 
« recreant ” one — must  be  obvious  to  the  most  Boeotian  capa- 
city. As  well  might  Tom  Thumb  enter  the  lists  with  Sampson, 
as  the  printer  of  the  Volunteer’s  Journal  maintain  a conflict 
with  an  attorney-general,  armed  with  the  tremendous  power 
of  recording  ex  officio  indictments. 

On  the  subject  of  “ recreant  retreats ,”  Mr.  Harold  ought  to 
have  preserved  a profound  silence.  He  knows  full  well  that 
there  are  “ recreant  retreats ” of  two  different  kinds,  voluntary 
and  involuntary.  I might  dilate  on  this  topic  to  a very  great 
extent,  and,  without  retrospecting  thirty-eight  years,  give  him 
a Rowland  for  his  Oliver.  His  « atrocious  conduct”  would  rich- 
ly deserve  this  return.  But  « I spare  him  ” He  and  many 
others  well  know  what  I mean.  Sat  verbum  sapienti. 

Another  case  in  point,  of  Mr.  Harold’s  “ poetical  powers” 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  « lie  circumstantial,”  is  to  be  found  in 
page  23,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“ I have  nothing  in  me  of  that  spirit,  which  provides  for  its  own 
u interests,  by  a timely  abandonment  of  principle — nothing  of  that 


(7)  Idem.  174. 


(8)  Idem.  175. 


(9)  Ibid. 
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" vulgar  and  ungenerous  politician  who  judges  of  the  value  of  a cause, 
“ not  by  its  merits,  but  by  its  success — who,  when  he  thought  the 
“ party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  was  becoming  unpopular, 
“ affected  alarm  for  the  country,  and  wisely  sought  the  friendship  of 
“ those  who  had  been  his  political  enemies,  as  soon  as  he  had  con- 
“ vinced  himself  they  must  come  into  power.  Such  was  the  man, 
i(  who,  when  the  storm  loured  over  the  democratic  administration , 
<e  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war , advised  the  resig- 
“ nation  of  Mr.  Madison , to  n\ake  room  for  Mr.  King.  There  was 
u no  knight-errantry  in  that— but  there  was  in  it  a good  deal  of  that 
“ provident  foresight  which  succeeds  in  the  world,  and  laughs  at 
u principle.  Such  was  the  man,  who,  when  the  artillery  on  the  lakes 
“ had  burst  the  cloud  which  hung  over  the  administration , suddenly 
“ wheeled  about,  and  with  a power  of  face  which  deserves  immorta- 
“ lity,  covered  his  double  apostacy  with  the  Olive  Branch.  No  other 
“ than  a classical  mind  could  have  found  its  way  through  such  diffi- 
“ culties — and  the  mediator  took  his  plan  from  the  prince  of  Latin 
“ Poets— 

“If  neither  piety,  nor  heav’n’s  command 
“ Can  gain  my  passage  to  the  Stygian  strand, 

“ This  fatal  present  shall  prevail  at  least : 

“ And  showed  the  magic  branch  conceal’d  within  his  vest.” 

“ But  honest  consistency  is  worth  a thousand  Olive  Branches.  It 
“ may  be  laughed  at — it  may  be  called  knight-errantry:  but  there  is 
“ that  within  it,  which  does  not  depend  on  victories  by  sea  or  land. 
“ It  does  not  watch  the  shiftings  of  fortune.  Its  movements  are  not 
“ regulated  by  interest  but  by  honour.  Cato”  [and  the  Rev.  Wm.  V. 
Harold,  vicar-general,  &c.]  are  “ examples  of  honest  consistency, 
“ The  Vicar  of  Bray  was  an  olive  branch  man — but  a fair,  unaffected, 
“ honest  one.” 

This,  courteous  reader,  is  another  “ fly  in  amber.”  What 
bearing  has  it,  even  supposing  all  here  asserted  were  sacredly 
true,  on  the  question  of  my  being  a deadly  enemy  of  this  illus- 
trious clergyman  ? on  my  “ wearing  a mask” — on  the  canon 
law  ? Surely  not  the  least.  But  suppose  it  misrepresenta- 
tion from  beginning  to  end,  as  it  really  and  truly  is,  what 
then  can  be  said  of  “ the  honour,”  the  veracity  of  this  gen- 
tleman ? These  effusions  are  very  eloquent  and  elegant,  to  be 
sure  ! But  plain,  « honest”  truth  “ is  worth  a thousand”  such 
displays  of  the  fertility  of  imagination. 

It  is  just  on  a level  with  the  preceding  romance.  I never 
did  “ at  the  commencement ,”  or  the  middle,  or  the  close  « of  the 
late  war,”  « advise  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  make 
room  for  Mr.  King.” 

But  I must  do  Mr.  Harold  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  whole 
of  his  stories  are  not  fabrications,  or  drafts  on  his  imagination, 
although  he  does,  undoubtedly,  draw  on  that  bank  very  freely. 
In  some  cases  he  has  a little  truth,  in  others  an  appearance  of 
truth,  which,  in  the  alembic  of  his  brain,  he  so  compounds,  as 
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I have  already  hinted,  with  a mass  of  falsehood,  as  to  carry 
with  it  an  air  of  plausibility — and  we  may  with  a clear  con- 
science say  of  his  stories — 

u Oh,  what  a goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  !” 

But  on  the  present  subject — 

“I  will  a round  unvarnish’d  tale  deliver,” 

which  will  put  his  romance  to  rest. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Olive  Branch,  published  Nov.  8, 
1814,  when  « the  artillery  of  the  lakes  had  burst  the  cloud  which 
“ hung  over  the  administration ,”  and  « when  I suddenly  wheeled 
« about,  and,  with  a power  of  face  which  deserves  immortality, 
“ covered  a double  apostacy  under  the  Olive  Branch,”  the  fol- 
lowing measure  was  « submitted  for  consideration” — 

“ To  introduce  two  respectable  federalists  of  commanding  talents, 
“and  of  decided  attachment  to  the  Union,  into  the  administration, 
“ among  the  heads  of  departments.” 

This  is  the  first  and  last  advisement  I ever  hazarded  on  the 
subject.  I do  not  now  undertake  to  discuss  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  suggestion,  although  I am  persuaded  it  could 
be  made  appear  perfectly  sound.  This  is  not  a time  or  place  for 
such  a discussion.  Few  men  at  the  present  moment  could  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  that  awful  period,  when  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  hung  in  a state  of  fearful  suspense,  and  therefore  few 
men  could  now  judge  the  subject  correctly.  But  enough  of  this. 

To  return  to  the  « varnished  taie”  of  a « double  apostacy.” 
The  pretended  recommendation  of  Mr.  King  as  a substitute 
for  Mr.  Madison,  was,  it  appears,  my  first  act  of  apostacy— 
<*  when  I thought  the  party  to  which  I had  attached  myself, 
“ was  becoming  unpopular  and  sinking” — when  I « affected 
« alarm  for  the  country,  and  wisely  sought  to  secure  the  friend- 
“ ship  of  those  who  had  been  my  political  enemies,  as  soon  as 
« I had  convinced  myself  they  must  come  into  power” — and  as 
the  publication  of  the  Olive  Branch  was  the  second  apostacy, 

“ When  the  artillery  of  the  lakes  had  burst  the  cloud  which  hung 
“ over  the  administration,” 

And  moreover  as  these  double  apostacies  were  exactly  coeval 
— it  follows  that  this  mighty  fabric  of  slander  crumbles  into 
ruins,  and,  « like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision,  leaves  not  a 
« trace  behind.” 

Now,  reader,  what  « a power  of  face”  does  not  this  reve- 
rend gentleman  possess,  and  how  « deserving  is  he  not  of  im- 
« mortality,”  who  dared  to  forge  such  a tissue  of  slander  and 
calumny,  in  violation  of  the  eighth  commandment — 

“ Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.” 
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Some  further  explanation  of  this  subject  may  be  necessary. 
In  the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the  \york,  published  Sep- 
tember 8,  1815,  I gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  my  mind, 
when  I took  the  pen  in  hand.  The  following  are  the  words : 

“ With  a mind  harrowed  up  by  these  terrific  considerations,  I sat 
“down  to  write  on  the  6th  of  September,  [1814.]  Oil  a careful  ex- 
“ amination  of  ‘the  whole  ground,’  the  least  of  the  mighty  evils  be- 
“ fore  the  nation  appeared  to  be,  to  submit  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill 
“ presented,  and  make  a radical  change  in  the  administration,  so  as 
“ to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  the  Federalists  to  unite  their  exertions 
“to  rescue  the  country  from  impending  danger.  This  radical 
“ change,  I thought,  ought  to  be  introduced  by  resignation  on  the 
“ part  of  the  incumbents.” 

This  was  a mere  statement  of  my  gloomy  reflections  on 
the  subject  when  I began  to  write,  which  resulted  in  the  pre- 
ceding “ measure  submitted  for  consideration,”  and  never  was 
published  until  nine  months  after  peace  was  concluded. 

The  situation  of  the  administration  and  of  the  country  was, 
at  no  period  of  the  war,  more  gloomy  than  when  I published 
the  Olive  Branch,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Harold,  « I wheeled 
“ about  with  a power  of  face  which  deserves  immortality,  and 
“covered  my  double  apostacy  under  the  Olive  Branch.”  Con- 
gress exhibited  a most  lamentable  picture  of  imbecility  and  fac- 
tion. Great  Britain,  relieved  from  all  cares  respecting  Europe, 
by  the  subjugation  of  France,  and  the  pacification  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  had  it  in  her  power  to  transport  her  immense 
armies  to  this  country — when  every  attempt  at  any  efficient 
measure  of  preparation  to  meet  the  storm,  had  failed  in  Con- 
gress— when  the  finances  of  the  country  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb — and, when,  in  a word,  the  political  horizon  presented 
scarcely  any  thing  for  consolation — and  almost  every  thing 
calculated  to  dismay  those  who  wished  well  to  the  country,  or 
had  any  thing  at  stake  in  its  welfare.  Had  I previously  apos- 
tatized, as  Mr.  Harold  has  boldly  and  maliciously  asserted, 
that  was  no  period  to  “ wheel  round”  and  redeem  the  original 
« apostacy”  by  a new  « apostacy,”  to  court  « the  powers  that 
“ were.”  The  escape  we  had,  through  the  powerful  talents  of 
our  negociators,  and  by  the  peace,  was,  at  the  time,  rather  to 
be  wished  for,  than  expected,  even  by  the  most  sanguine. 

In  the  preceding  cases,  however,  there  is  some  extenuation  for 
Mr.  H.  The  miserable  jackall,  whom  he  has  employed  in  the 
foul  work  of  ransacking  scandalous  chronicles  for  matter 
to  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst  of  revenge,  may  have  impos- 
ed on  his  employer,  who,  as  he  was  not  here  at  the  times 
when  these  circumstances  are  pretended  to  have  occurred,  must 
depend  on  others  for  information-— and  talebearers  being  prone 
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to  misstate,  he  probably  fabricated  the  fabulous  part  of  those 
stories.  But  I now  come  to  a case  wholly  different — in  which 
arrant,  deliberate,  flagrant  contradiction  stamps  itself  on  some 
of  Mr.  Harold’s  statements,  without  the  possibility  of  escape. 

His  first  pamphlet  was  published  on  Saturday  the  16th  of 
March.  He  pays  me  some  very  high  compliments  in  it  for  « my 
“ zeal  and  ability ” — and  explicitly  declares  that  on  a certain 
occasion  « I wrote  well.” 

44  Your  pen  was  once  more  worthily  employed.  * * * * I still 
44  recollect  with  pleasure  the  zeal  and  ability ” — [Yes,  reader,  mark 
the  words  well — 4 zeal  and  ability ’] — 44  you  displayed  on  the  occa- 
44  sion  to  which  I allude.  I would  recommend  to  you  a re-perusal  of 
44  those  papers  in  which  you  dwell,  with  honest  triumph,  on  the  li- 
44  beral  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  first  Catholic  settlers  in  Maryland. 
44  Fou  then  wrote  well”  [again,  reader,  pray  mark  the  words-;— 
44  you  then  wrote  well ,]  for  your  cause  was  good,  and  your  materials 
44  such  as  an  honourable  mind  could  work  on.”* 

44  The  bearer  of  the  Olive  Branch — the  avenger  of  Ireland’s  in- 
jured name — the  oracle  of  the  manufacturers — the  man  who  can 
44  appeal  with  such  effect  to  common  sense  and  common  justice,  and 
44  overwhelm  plausible  theories  with  irrefragable  facts,  can  never  play 
44  the  part  of  a common  man,  and  should  never  attempt  it.”t 

44  If,  instead  of  a well-digested  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that 
44  lucid  exposition  peculiar  to  his  writings , his  admirers  see  him  rush- 
44  ing  into  the  literary  strife,”  &c.j 

44  You  would  look  beyond  the  reasoning  of  the  Address,  and  your 
44  acute  and  discerning  mind  would  trace  all  this  bustling  zeal  at  St. 
44  Mary’s,”  &c.|| 

Let  it  be  distinctly  observed,  that  these  flattering  compli- 
ments were  not  the  fond  tributes  of  a partial  friend — nor  were 
they,  as  Mr.  Harold  has  elsewhere  boldly  insinuated,  extorted 
from  him  by  such  a well-known  stratagem  as  “ the  venders  of 
« quack  medicines  resort  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  stuff.” 
They  were  commendations  most  wonderfully  extorted  from  a 
deadly,  malignant  enemy,  who  at  the  same  moment  was  « cud- 
« gelling  his  barren  brains”  to  destroy  my  character,  by  the 
imputation  of  the  odious  vices  of  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  fighting 
•«  under  a mask.”  Such  strong  testimonials  from  such  a man, 
at  such  a time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  may  well  furnish 
food  for  “ honest  triumph”  One  paragraph  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  fairly  outweigh  whole  pages  of  compliments  from  par- 
tial friends,  and  whole  volumes  of  subsequent  slanderous  abuse 
from  the  reverend  writer  of  the  encomiums. 

Stung  by  the  strong  and  damning  facts  contained  in  the 
rejoinder,  Mr.  Harold  all  at  once  devested  me  of  this  high  cha- 
racter. In  his  second  reply,  which  appeared  on  the  26th  of  April, 


* Reply  No.  1.  page  11.  f Idem,  page  21.  t Ibid.  (|  Idem,  page  25- 
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six  weeks  after  the  first,  this  reverend  defender  of  episcopacy* 
religion,  and  morals,  at  once  transforms  me  into  a mere  scrib- 
bler— my  “ zeal  and  ability”  are  swept  away  with  the  besom 
of  destruction.  I am  totally  destitute  of  capacity,  and  “ the 
« only  treasure  my  mind  contains,  is  adjectives  in  the  super- 
“ lative  degree,  and  offensive  epithets  whose  meaning  I but 
<(  partly  understand.”  « Every  thing  that  proceeds  from  my 
“ pen  is  turgid,  unmeaning,  and  utterly  deficient  in  mind  and 
“ manners.”  Has  the  world  ever  witnessed  a more  extraor- 
dinary sacrifice  of  consistency  to  passion — a more  glaring  con- 
tradiction ? Men  frequently  in  process  of  time  change  their 
opinions,  with  propriety.  Time  strips  objects  of  the  glaring 
colours  which  they  assumed  on  the  first  presentation' — but  no- 
thing could  by  any  possibility  have  occurred  in  the  short  space 
of  six  weeks  to  produce  the  change  herein  stated. 

The  reader  will  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  such  a meta- 
morphosis could  possibly  have  taken  place  in  so  short  a space 
of  time. — He  will  suppose,  and  not  without  plausibility,  that  I 
am  amusing  him.  He  will  not  be  disposed  to  admit  that  any 
man  would  dare  to  state  of  the  same  person  things  so  totally 
opposite  to  each  other,  that  either  must  necessarily  be  false. 
Had  no  regard  for  truth,  honour,  or  honesty  withheld  Mr. 
Harold,  it  would  be  presumed  that  a sense  of  shame  and  a fear 
of  being  caught  in  such  flagrant  contradiction  would  produce 
that  effect. 

The  incredulity  of  the  reader  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to 
substantiate  the  accusation. 

“ Your  commentary  on  that  letter  bears  the  mark  of  everything 
“ that  comes  from  your  pen — it  is  turgid,  unmeaning,  and  utterly  de- 

ficient  in  mind  and  manners.”* 

“ Had  you  confined  yourself  in  your  address  to  your  usual  mode 
u of  composition — big  words  and  great  promises — had  you  drawn  on 
u your  mind  for  the  only  treasure  it  contains — adjectives  in  the  su- 
“ perlative  degree,  and  offensive  epithets  whose  meaning  you  but  partly 
“ understand ,”f 

“ My  good  layman,  give  up  the  business  of  writing — for  be  assured 
“ your  vocation  is  not  in  that  way.”\ 

Hoes  not  this  case  display  a most  slavish  subserviency 
to  the  angry  and  malignant  passions,  which  totally  destroys 
the  credibility  of  the  writer?  What  will  a man  hesitate  to  say 
to  answer  his  purposes,  who  thus  shamelessly  belies  him- 
self? Would  not  such  a gross  and  palpable  contradiction  in  a 
court  of  justice  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  highest  and 
proudest  man  in  the  nation  ? 

* Second  Reply,  page  16.  f Idem,  page  4.  ± Idem,  page  6, 
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Never  did  deep-rooted  malignity  find  more  difficulty  to  pro- 
cure materials  to  sate  its  rage,  than  Mr.  Harold  has  experi- 
enced in  his  “ four  weeks  labour, ” as  will  appear  from  the 
straws  at  which  he  catches.  Some  of  his  jackalls  informed  him, 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  disapproved  of  the  Olive  Branch — and 
this  he  thought  afforded  a glorious  opportunity  to  make  a 
deadly  thrust  at  that  work  and  its  author — an  opportunity  not 
to  be  overlooked,  and  which  he  accordingly  seized  at  with 
eagerness^  but,  like  his  other  attempts,  it  only  recoils  on  him- 
self. 

“ I*  am  told  your  Olive  Branch  was  a mask,  and  pronounced  by 
“ competent  judges  a very  awkward  one.  I should  like  to  know  the 
“ opinion  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject.  You  have  used  his  name  to 
“recommend  one  of  your  works:  and  if  you  think  any  thing  might 
“ be  made  by  sending  out  the  Olive  Branch  again,  the  sanction  of  that 
“ name  would  be  specially  useful.  It  would  remove  all  suspicion  that  a 
u snake  was  concealed  in  the  branch , as  that  patriot  was  proverbially 
“ honest.” 

Here  is  a most  notable  display  of  “toothless  malignity” — • 
“ I should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams  on  it  /”  What 
a malignant  sneer ! How  highly  gratified  must  Mr.  H.  have 
been,  when  he  penned  this  line ! What  a triumph  over  the  au- 
thor of  the  Olive  Branch  he  thought  he  had  secured,  beyond  the 
power  of  fate  to  snatch  from  him  ! « I should  like,”  after  his 
perusal  of  this  detection  “ to  know  his  opinion”  of  himself 
and  of  the  honest  friend  who  furnished  him  these  materials. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  Last  August  I had  the  honour 
of  dining  with  Mr.  Adams  at  his  seat  in  Quincy.  Some  circum- 
stance introduced  the  Olive  Branch  as  a topic  of  conversation, 
which  created  an  animated  discussion  on  the  subject.  He  expres- 
sed his  disapprobation  of  the  work,  on  the  specific  ground  that 
it  was  calculated,  or  intended,  (I  forget  which  was  the  word,) 
to  impair  the  character  of  New  England,  to  which,  to  his  credit, 
he  is  devotedly  attached.  He  was  warm — and  we  parted — neither 
convinced  by  the  other’s  arguments.  After  my  return  I wrote 
him  a defence  of  the  work,  and  a disproof  of  the  opinion  he  had 
advanced.  Having  had  time  for  reflexion,  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  he  had  erred — and,  what  is  infinitely  more  to  his 
honour,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  make  a proper  apology. 

Montezillo,  Oct.  21,  1821. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I have  received  your  favour,  and  thank  you  for  it. 
“ I should  have  written  to  you  before,  but  St.  Anthony  has  sent  his 
“ fire  into  my  eyes,  so  that  I have  not  been  able  to  read  or  write  a 
“ word. 

“ The  little  sparring  at  my  table  was  altogether  my  fault — and  I 
“ ask  your  pardon.  1 did  not  give  the  opinion  as  my  own — but 
“ as  the  general  opinion  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  facts,  as 
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“generally  stated  by  you,  I cannot  controvert.  They  were  as  grieve 
“ ous  to  me,  at  the  time,  as  to  you,  and  are  lamented  by  me  still  as 
“ much  as  by  you. 

* * * * 

“ I am,  sir,  with  hearty  good-will  and  sincere  esteem,  your  friend 
“ and  humble  servant, 

“ JOHN  ADAMS. 

“ M.  Carey,  Esq.  Philadelphia .” 

If  Mr.  Harold  had  any  sensibility,  what  would  be  his  feel- 
ings, at  this  triumphant  detection  and  defeat  of  his  malicious 
inuendos  ! A man  of  a high  sense  of  honour,  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  wish  for  “ the  mountains  to  cover  his  shame 
and  disgrace.”  Had  he  even  succeeded  in  establishing  the  utter 
and  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  work  by  Mr.  Adams,  of 
what  avail  would  it  be  to  prop  up  his  sinking  cause — or  what 
hut  fatuity  itself  could  induce  the  misguided  man  to  introduce 
such  a topic  into  a controversy  about  canon  law  and  the  dis- 
turbances at  St.  Mary’s,  of  which  latter  he  sowed  the  early 
seed,  and  which  his  recent  violence  and  turbulence  have  so  hi- 
deously, and  perhaps  incurably  inflamed.  Mr  Adams,  although 
a highly  estimable  citizen,  is  but  a man,  and,  as  a man,  is  not 
invested  with  infallibility  of  judgment.  At  all  events  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Rush,*  &c.  are 

* Extract  of  a letter  from  James  Madison,  Esq.  President  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  January  28,  1815. 

“ I have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  work, 
and  run  over  a few  of  its  pages.  The  course  adopted  of  assembling  authentic 
and  striking  facts,  and  addressing  them  impartially  and  independently,  but  with 
becoming  emphasis,  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  was  best  fitted  to  render  it 
a valuable  and  seasonable  service : and  it  appears  that  the  success  of  your  la- 
bours will  well  reward  the  laudable  views  with  which  it  was  undertaken.” 


Extract  of  a letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.  ex-president  of  the  United  States . 

Monticello,  Feb.  9,  1815. 

“ I thank  you  for  the  Copy  of  the  Olive  Branch  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
send  me.  Many  extracts  from  it,  which  I had  seen  in  the  newspapers,  had  ex- 
cited a wish  to  procure  it.  A cursory  view  over  the  work  has  confirmed  the 
opinion  excited  by  the  extracts,  that  it  will  do  great  good.” 


Extract  of  a letter  from  JY.  Biddle,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania, 

a decided  Federalist. 

“ Mr.  Biddle  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  Mr.  Carey  the  satisfac- 
tion which  he  has  derived  from  reading  his  manly  appeal  from  the  passions  to 
the  reason  of  contending  parties.” 

Dec.  2,  1814. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Hon.  William  Eustis,  Esq.  formerly  Minister  of  the 

United  States,  in  Holland. 

Boston,  Nov.  16,  1814. 

“The  Olive  Branch  is  certainly  calculated  to  do  great  good.  It  bears,  as 
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surely  sufficient  to  countervail  those  of  Mr.  Adams.  Not  one  of 
these  letters  was  ever  solicited. 

I stated  in  my  address  No.  5,  that  some  respectable  clergymen 
held  that  a different  regime  prevails  in  the  United  States,  which 
they  call  a missionary  country,  from  what  prevails  in  Europe, 
where  a regular  trial,  hearing  witnesses,  and  a written  sentence 
are  necessary  for  an  accused  clergyman.  To  which  I added— 

“ Truly  a very  wise  distinction,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  un- 
“ derstandings  of  those  by  whom  it  is  offered.  Such  gratuitous  as- 
(i  sertions  are  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.” 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Harold  passes  the  following  sentence — 

“ In  my  reply  I merely  convicted  you  of  misstatement,  and  pulled 
(i  off  your  mask.  But  the  public  will  see  that  I spared  you  when  I 
“ omitted  to  state,  as  I did  in  pity  to  your  character , that  the  opinions 
“ to  which  you  allude,  and  which  you  dispose  of  so  cavalierly  as 
“ gratuitous  assertions,  were  answers  given  by  me,  to  your  know- 
“ ledge,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 
“ Had  it  been  my  wish  to  make  our  church  controversy  a personal 
u quarrel  with  you,  would  I have  passed  this  atrocious  insinuation 
“ without  rebuke 

Now,  although  I have  carefully  examined  this  paragraph 
two  or  three  times,  I cannot  discover,  even  if  the  assertions 
were  correct,  wherein  the  “ atrocity ” consists ; and  as  little 
can  I perceive  the  wonderful  “ pity  to  my  character ” when  this 
very  humane  and  compassionate  gentleman  “ spared  me”  with 
so  much  kindness!  From  the  “tender  mercies”  of  such  men, 
good  Lord  deliver  me ! I would  as  soon  trust  my  body  to  a 
hungry  wolf  in  the  wilderness,  as  my  character,  my  peace,  or 
my  happiness,  to  Mr.  Harold,  or  the  principal  agent  of  his 
“ pity.”  Far  nobile  fratrum.  Heaven  help  me,  were  I in 

you  observe,  the  marks  of  rapidity  : — but  it  is  the  rapid,  rectilineal  course  of 
an  enlightened  mind,  directed  by  strong  common  sense.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Richard  Rush,  Esq.  now  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 

James’s. 

“Touching  the  Olive  Branch,  and  looking  to  the  entire  train  of  its  rise, 
progress,  and  termination,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  sum  up  in  one  word  by 
saying,  that  there  rests  upon  my  mind  none  other  than  a decided  and  exclusive 
conviction,  of  the  excellence  of  your  motives,  the  honest  zeal  of  your  feelings, 
and  the  wide  usefulness  of  your  exertions.” 

“ We  have  before  noticed  in  this  paper,  that  most  excellent  work,  the  Olive 
Branch,  written  by  Mr.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia.  We  observe  that  it  has  passed 
to  a sixth  edition,  a fact  which  speaks  more  loudly  its  merit,  than  any  thing 
further  we  could  say.  Indeed  its  rapid  sale  and  extensive  circulation,  have,  we 
believe,  been  altogether  without  parallel  in  this  country,  in  the  case  of  any  po- 
litical work  from  a private  pen,  since  the  revolution.” — National  Intelligencer. 
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the  power  of  either.  But  without  wasting  time  on  this 
point,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  whole  paragraph  is,  like 
so  many  others  of  the  Reply,  destitute  of  even  the  shadow  of 
foundation.  If  Mr.  Harold  made  such  declarations  in  the 
court,  with  or  without  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  I had  no 
“ knowledge”  of  them  whatever.  I never  was  inside  any  of 
the  courts  during  all  the  trials  that  have  taken  place  on  this 
lamentable  business.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hurley  are  the  clergymen  to  whom  1 referred,  with  the 
former  of  whom  I had  a long  and  animated  discussion  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Harold,  in  order  to  complete  his  magnum  opus  of  twenty 
six  pages,  and  prove  the  great  variety  of  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, has  undertaken  a display  of  his  philology — pre- 
sented the  world  with  some  astonishing  criticisms  on  my  writ- 
ing— and  very  kindly  pledged  himself  to  “ write  me  up,  by  com- 
pelling me  to  improve  my  style,  arrange  my  materials  for  the 
public  eye,  and  in  working  them  up  display  for  the  future,  the 
appearance  of  a reasoning  mind.”*  Generous  man  ! what  in- 
finite obligations  I am  under  to  him ! how  anxiously  I wish 
for  the  advantages  of  his  great  skill  and  experience  ! 1 hope 
he  w'ill  furnish  the  woi'ld  with  some  grand  work,  which 
will  supersede  Watts,  Duncan,  and  Blair’s  lectures  on  Belles 
Lettres. 

He  is  dreadfully  annoyed  by  a word  of  ten  syllables — « never - 
enough-to-be-execrated.” 

44  This  is  lengthened  beyond  the  endurance  of  modern  usage.” 
44  A word  of  ten  syllables  is  too  much  for  the  weak  organs  of  this  de- 
44  generate  age.” 

44  Some  people  think,  the  word  4 irrefragable’  should  not  be  em- 
44  ployed  to  qualify  4 facts’ — and  call  it  nonsense.  I would  not  ap- 
44  pear  to  agree  with  them— but,  entre  nous,  you  had  better  leave  it 
44  out  in  the  next  edition,  as  there  is  some  truth  in  the  remark.  There 
44  is  another  objection  to  the  word.  They  say,  it  endangers  the  teeth — ■ 
44  and  the  people  of  this  country  [why  the  people  of  this  country,  more 
44  than  those  of  England  or  Ireland  ?j  cannot  afford  to  run  any  risque 
44  in  that  way.”* 

Now,  I’eader,  are  you  not  astonished  at  the  prodigious  criti- 
cal acumen  displayed  by  this  talented  gentleman  ? How  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  withholds  the  fruits  of  his  immense 
powers  from  the  world  at  large ! His  care  of  “ the  teeth  of  the 
people  of  this  country deserves  applause,  and  displays  his  won- 
derful humanity. 

But  to  be  serious.  What  a barrenness  of  topics  of  abuse— 
what  a costiveness  of  his  muse — and  how  utter  a destitution  of 

* Reply  No.  2,  page  25. 
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sound  judgment  does  this  rigmarole  display  ! What  connexion, 
I repeat,  has  it  with  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Harold  and 
myself!  Not  the  least.  He  might  with  almost  as  much  pro- 
priety have  embellished  his  work  with  a few  pages  from  Trist- 
ram Shandy. 

It  may,  however,  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  discussion,  to  in- 
vestigate how  far  Mr.  Harold  is  qualified  to  assume  the  office 
he  has  taken  up,  of  preceptor  of  style.  The  poet  of  Twickenham 
has  given  sound  advice  to  critics  of  his  calibre,  to  which  he 
has  not,  I hope  to  make  appear,  paid  attention — 

“ Let  such  teach  others,  who  themselves  excel, 

“ And  censure  freely,  who  have  written  well.” 

“ You  hobbled  into  the  arena  to  fling  slanderous  aspersions,”  &c,(l) 

What  delicacy  in  the  allusion  to  my  lameness  in  hobbling  in- 
to the  arena!  This,  surely,  was  a case  in  which  his  “moral 
“ feelings ,”  if  he  had  any,  and  his  “ instinct”  should  have  re- 
coiled at  sporting  with,  and  making  a mockery  of,  such  a mis- 
fortune. One  grain  of  “ moral  feeling”  in  this  case,  would  out- 
weigh whole  pounds  of  the  affectation  of  it,  in  the  case  of  the 
“ unholij  conflict ’ with  the  deceased  Bishop  Egan. 

The  critic  who  displayed  his  taste  and  skill  in  the  animad- 
versions on  the  pleonasm  of  “ irrefragable  facts ,”  overlooked, 
as  such  critics  usually  do,  the  pleonasm  of  slanderous  asper- 
sions. Who  has  ever  heard  of  any  other  aspersions  than  slan- 
derous? “ Flinging  aspersions What  a beautiful  figure! 

“ You  are  a kind  of  literary  universalist,  and  a prophet  into  the 

“ bargain .”  (2) 

“ There  was  nothing  of  the  shop  in  the  proceeding.”! 

u Ben  was  a man  proverbially  placid.”  (3) 

The  reader  will  perhaps  suppose,  that  the  Ben  here  men- 
tioned, was  big  Ben  the  boxer.  It  would,  however,  be  a mis- 
take. Benjamin  Franklin,  L.  L.  D.  one  of  the  greatest  men 
this  country  has  ever  produced,  is  the  Ben  thus  honourably 
introduced  by  this  refined  and  accomplished  professor  of  elo- 
cution. 

“ Y ou  had  twice  laboured  to  pump  up  something  like  reasoning 
u against  the  bishop’s  proceeding — but  tried  it  twice  in  vain.  The 
“ cistern  was  cracked  and  dry — and  nothing  came  up  but  wind.”  (4) 

It  must  have  cost  this  renowned  and  reverend  gentleman 
some  great  exertions  to  pump  up  these  beautiful  figures.  They 
savour  very  strongly  not  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  College  at 
Douay,  but  of  the  slang  of  a hireling  scribbler. 


(1)  Reply  No.  2,  page  24. 
(4)  Idem,  p.  15. 


(2)  Idem,  p.  26. 
t Idem,  p.  27. 


(3)  Ibid. 
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. * If  leaving  your  friends  and  their  cause  in  the  lurch,  you  evince 
“ no  anxiety  but  for  your  own  safety — and  direct  your  whole  at- 
“ tention  to  plaster  up  an  old  sore,  which  had  been  opened  in  the 
“ fight.”  (5) 

“ In  a few  days  after,  Mr.  Carey,  without  any  driver,  got  over  his 
“ infinite  reluctance.”  (6) 

“ The  well-known  stratagem  which  the  venders  of  quack  medi- 
“ cines  resort  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  stuff.”  (7) 

“ For  this  innocent  amusement  you  force  me  to  swallow  a mitre 
“ and  crozier  at  the  risque  of  being  taken  by  the  people  in  the  back 
“ country  for  a tippler .”  (8) 

Here  I am  charged  very  calumniously  with  a crime  of 
which  I am  completely  innocent.  Heaven  forbid  I should  en- 
deavour to  make  him  swallow  either  mitre,  or  crozier,  or  cen- 
ser. But  why  his  “ swallowing  a mitre  or  crozier ” should  sub- 
ject him  to  be  “ taken  for  a tippler ,”  and  why  “ in  the  back 
“country,”  particularly,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

“ I protest  against  a journey  to  the  Cordilleras — and  perhaps  if  I 
“ got  there ” — (9) 

got  there,  fie  on  it ! Mr.  Professor,  give  up  this  creole 
“ jabbering.” 

“ He  ambitions  nothing  more  of  popular  regard.”  (10) 

"What  an  improvement  in  the  English  language — I ambition 
— thou  ambitionest — he  ambitioneth,  or  ambitions! 

“ Language  that  disedified  the  congregation.”  (11) 

“ Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  old  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  began 
“ to  put  their  heads  together — that  they  got  into  a riot,”  &c.  (12) 

“ JVho  will  hereof  ter  jabber  about  essences  ?”  (13) 

To  jabber ! what  a verb  ! Is  it  not  the  quintessence  of  ele- 
gance ? 

“ A poor  look  out  for  Mr.  Hogan.”  (14) 

“ I guessed  some  accident  would  happen,  and  that  I should  have 
“ to  pick  you  up.”  (15) 

“ Ah!  my  good  layman ! we  are  all  in  the  wind!”  (16) 

“ The  old  ladies  are  advancing  on  the  state  house,  yelling  the  soul- 
“ stirring  tone  of  persecution,  rights  of  man,  and  fair  swearing.  The 
“ clamour  is  increasing,  the  children  are  alarmed,  and  out  comes  the 
“good  chief  justice. — Quis  furor,  0 cives ! that  won’t  do.  The  old 
“ ladies  know  nothing  about  Latin,  and  may  take  him  for  a con - 
“ juirer  /”  (17) 

“ You  got  into  your  hands  a book  of  some  authority  in  our  church, 
“ and  happening  to  hit  on  a few  passages,  which  you  persuaded  your- 
“ self  were  decisive  on  the  case.”  (18) 

(5)  Idem,  p.  6.  (6)  Idem,  p.  5.  (7)  Idem,  p.  27.  (8)  Idem,  p.  12. 

(9)  Idem,  p.  14.  (10)  Reply,  No.  1,  p.  16.  (11)  Idem,  p.  16. 

(12)  Idem,  p.  38.  (13)  Idem,  p.  12.  (14)  Idem,  p.  54. 

(15)  Idem,  page  53.  (16)  Idem,  page  12.  (17)  Idem,  page  39 

(18)  Reply,  No.  2,  page  4, 
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It  must  appear  evident  to  every  man  who  reads  the  above 
specimens  of  Mr.  Harold’s  Grub-street  style,  how  admirably 
he  is  suited  for  the  purpose  of  “writing  me  up,”  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  do.  Some  of  the  above  vulgarisms  are  only  suited  to 
the  meridian  of  the  fish  market — and  all  of  them  display  a la- 
mentable deficiency  of  talent,  taste,  and  judgment.  That  a 
man,  capable  of  using  such  language,  should  “ jabber ” about 
“ irrefragable  facts ” and  the  compound  word  “ never-enough-to- 
“ bc-execrated ,”  is  truly  ludicrous.  Let  him  take  the  poet’s 
adv  ice,  and,  if  he  can,  write  like  a gentleman  and  a scholar,  be- 
fore he  dares  to  assume  the  high  functions  of  a critic  and  phi- 
lologist. 

Mr.  Harold  labours  hard  to  excite  the  public  compassion  by 
propagating  the  idea  that  there  is  a persecution  carried  on  in 
this  city  against  him  and  his  friends — and  that  there  is  a cry 
among  us  of  “ no  popenj,”  which  “ the  blindest  bigot  in  Eng- 
“ land  would  blush  to  utter.”  That  is  to  say,  that  a spirit  of  per- 
secution exists  in  this  city,  of  which  English  bigots  would  be 
ashamed!  Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from  the  truth.  Re- 
ligious liberty  is  here  as  uncontrolled  as  in  any  part  of  the 
globe — and  the  shocking  and  lamentable  discord  that  prevails 
in  St.  Mary’s  congregation,  is  a subject  of  regret  to  all  the 
good  and  respectable  people  of  all  the  other  denominations.  To 
answer  his  purposes,  he  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  catholics 
at  a distance,  that  the  whole  affair  is  a struggle  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  expel  the  Catholics  and  seize  on  St.  Mary’s  church — 
he  succeeded  with  many  innocent  and  ill-informed  men,  and 
hence  arose  a large  portion  of  the  riots  that  took  place  at  the 
late  election. 

44  I do  not  know  whether  I should  blame  you  for  introducing  the 
44  name  of  Ur.  Egan  into  your  rejoinder,  and  placing  him  in  these 
44  transactions,  in  seeming  opposition  to  me.  You  may  not  have  a mind 
44  capable  of  perceiving  the  gross  indelicacy  of  such  a proceeding. 
44  How  must  your  vanity  have  been  wounded,  and  how  unequal  must 
44  you  have  felt  yourself  to  carry  on  this  controversy,  when  you  can 
44  stoop  to  the  cowardly  artifice  of  calling  me  to  contend  with  the 
44  dead.  But  if  I had  no  moral  feeling  in  my  breast,  instinct  itself 
44  would  recoil  from  this  unholy  conflict  to  which  you  invite  me.  I 
44  revere  the  memory  of  Dr.  Egan.  I knew  his  excellent  qualities.”* 

The  craft  displayed  in  this  paragraph  must  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  without  proper  animadversion.  Neither  cardinal 
Richlieu,  Mazarine,  nor  De  Retz,  could  have  played  a more 
adroit  tour  of  finesse  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold  has  done  here. 
He  was  charged  in  the  strongest  terms  with  having  led  Dr. 
Egan  to  commit  himself  by  signing  an  inflammatory  address, 


* Reply,  No.  2,  page  17. 
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■which  operated  as  an  apple  of  discord  among  the  congregation 
— and  with  gross  ill  treatment  of  that  worthy  prelate,  when  he 
had  healed  the  breach  produced  by  the  turbulence  and  vio- 
lence of  this  gentleman.  “ Irrefragable ” documents  were 
produced  to  substantiate  the  charge  beyond  the  power  of  de- 
nial— but,  passing  over  this  serious  accusation,  “ he  skulks 
“ into  a corner,”  (to  borrow  his  own  elegant  language,)  “ to 
« play  the  assassin ” instead  of  defending  himself : and,  for- 
sooth, the  pretence  is,  that  his  “ moral  feeling ” recoils  at  such 
an  “ unholy  conflict.”  Now,  if  the  accusation  be  false,  the 
proof  of  its  falsehood  would  require  no  “conflict.”  A plain, 
simple  statement  would  suffice.  He  might  appeal  to  Mr.  John 
Carrell,  Mr.  Joseph  Snyder,  Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Ryan,  who  are  now  among  his  warm  friends,  and  who 
were,  at  the  period  in  question,  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  If  they  will  testify  on  oath,  that  Mr.  Ha- 
rold did  not  treat  Bishop  Egan  with  great  rudeness  and  in- 
decency, then  my  « moral  feeling ” and  my  « instinct”  will  lead 
me  to  make  a public  apology  daily  for  one  month  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  and  the  National  Gazette.  Here  I stand 
committed,  and  defy  the  reverend  gentleman  to  the  business  of 
expurgation. 

My  object  in  introducing  into  this  controversy  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Bishop  Egan  by  Mr.  Harold,  was  to  develop  the  ori- 
gin of  the  feuds  which  for  years  past  have  div  ided  and  distract- 
ed St.  Mary's  congregation — and  to  trace  them  up  to  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  as  their  genuine  father.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ed  that  his  very  “ moralfeeling ” and  his  equally  moral  « instinct” 
which  make  such  an  elegant  figure  in  this  paragraph,  and  force 
the  worthy  gentleman  to  “ recoil  at  the  unholy  conflict”  in  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  “ atro- 
cious conduct ” towards  this  worthy  bishop,  did  not  restrain  him 
from  that  conduct  during  the  prelate’s  life.  There  would  have 
been  much  more  reason  to  admire  such  a “ moral  feeling”  than 
the  affectation  of  it,  when  this  estimable  man  is  in  his  grave. 

I am  really  distressed  at  urging  the  reverend  and  “ recoil- 
ing” gentleman  to  this  « unholy  conflict ” — but  I feel  bound  to 
substantiate  the  accusation,  and  to  show  how  far  Mr.  Harold  was 
from  treating  with  common  decency,  while  living,  the  man,  whose 
“ memory”  he  pretends  to  “ revere”  when  dead,  and  whose 
“ excellent  qualities”  it  appears  he  then  “ knew”  so  well. 

The  lay  trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  three  of  whom  were  of 
the  number  of  those  installed  into  that  situation,  by  the  address, 
the  management,  and  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Harold  and  his  un- 
cle, in  1815,  have  preferred  the  charge  against  Mr.  Harold  in 
much  stronger  terms  than  I have  used — a charge  to  which  he 
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lias  not  condescended  to  reply,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  he  admits.  I quote  their  words — 


u We  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that  charges  of  abusing  the  pulpit, 
“ using  insulting  language  to  the  bishop,  slander,  &c.  come  with  a 
“ very  ill  grace  from  a man,  who,  it  is  notorious,  some  years  ago,  re- 
u peatedly  perverted  the  chair  of  truth  to  the  gratification  of  his  spleen, 
“ not  only  against  the  bishop , who  was  listening  to  him , but  against 
“ several  of  the  trustees ; and  this  in  a manner  so  undisguised,  as  to 
“ leave  nothing  but  their  names  necessary  for  its  personal  applica- 
“ tion.  The  charge  of  slander  comes  with  a very  ill  grace,  indeed, 
u from  one  who  could  go  about  the  parish  representing  his  bishop  as 
“ being  possessed  of  a devil,  and  that  he  would  be  a curse  to  the  con~ 
“ gregation ; who  could  talk  of  one  of  the  trustees  of  that  day 
“ as  having  a soul  as  black  as  hell , and  of  all  of  them  as  of  a nest  of 
“ scoundrels .” 


“ John  Doyle, 
“John  Dempsey, 

“ Augustine  Fagan, 
“ John  Ashley, 

“ Philadelphia,  March  25,  1822.” 


“ Patrick  Connell, 
a John  Leamy, 

“ Joseph  Dugan, 

“ Joseph  A.  Strahan. 


Although  these  facts  are  amply  adequate  to  establish  the 
gross  misconduct  of  Mr.  Harold,  to  the  bishop  whose  “ me- 
mory he  reveres”  at  present,  I shall  add  a few  others  which 
will  shed  further  light  on  the  subject,  and  satisfy  every  ration- 
al mind  of  the  wonderful  extent  of  “ the  moral  feeling”  and 
the  “ instinct”  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold,  during  the  life  of  the 
bishop  whose  « excellent  qualities  he  knew.” 

The  bishop  was  so  harassed  by  the  treatment  of  this  gentle- 
man and  his  uncle,  that,  he  had  resolved  to  suspend  them  both, 
and  “ intimated  this  determination  to  Mr.  Philip  Smith.”1*  To 
anticipate  his  movements,  they  determined  to  resign — but  not 
without  great  eclat.  They  did  not,  as  etiquette  and  common 
decency  required,  give  in  their  resignation  to  the  bishop, 
whose  “memory  he  reveres.”  This  would  not  have  answered 
their  purpose.  They  took  a course  widely  different.  In  order 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  congregation — to  increase 
the  number  of  their  adherents — and  to  appal  the  bishop,  the 
Rev.  James  Harold,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1813,  as  I stated 
on  a former  occasion,  announced  their  resignation  from  the 
pulpit,  while  his  nephew  was  sitting  before  the  altar. — It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  degree  of  excitement  this  affair  created 
— for  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harold  was  then  very  popular  with  a large 
part  of  the  congregation  ; whom,  by  indefatigable  exertions — 
exertions  worthy  of  a better  cause — he  had  attached  to  him 
since  the  explosion  on  the  22d  of  the  preceding  August. 


* See  Address  of  the  lay  trustees. 
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u Meetings  were  called,  and  resolutions  highly  derogatory  to  the 
M episcopal  dignity  and  office  were  supported  and  carried  by  those 
“ who  now  stand  forth  exclusive  champions  of  both.  Nay,  30 
“ far  was  this  carried,  that  Thomas  Maitland  offered  a resolution 
“ which  was  carried,  that  the  congregation  should  abandon  the  church 

and  fasten  up  their  pews.”* 

Other  facts  remain.  The  trustees,  elected  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  uncle  and  nephew,  reduced  the  bishop's  salary  to 
one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been,  in  order,  as  was  distinctly  un- 
derstood, to  coerce  him  to  recal  them,  or  at  least  the  nephew. 
The  bishop  was  mild,  amiable,  and  placable;  but  such  had  been 
the  ill  treatment  he  experienced  from  them,  and  such  his  ex- 
treme dread  of  a repetition  of  it,  that  he  resisted  every  ap- 
plication made  to  persuade  or  force  him  to  comply.  He  pre- 
ferred depending  on  a precarious  voluntary  subscription,  which 
was  raised  by  a few  members  of  the  congregation,  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  dollars  each. 

This  single  fact  speaks  volumes.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
had  it  been  possible  to  enjoy  peace  or  comfort  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, the  bishop  would  not  have  submitted  to  a curtailment 
of  his  salary  S 600  per  annum,  from  which  he  could  have  been 
relieved  by  restoring  them. 

So  well  known  was  the  misconduct  of  the  uncle  and  nephew, 
and  so  great  the  indignation  it  excited,  that,  as  I stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  one  of  the  pewholders,  now  among  the  chief 
supporters  of  bishop  Conwell,  declared  in  my  parlour,  about 
three  or  four  years  since,  when  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harold  was  ex- 
pected from  Lisbon,  that  if  he  did  return,  and  was  inducted  into 
St.  Mary’s  church,  he  would  never  attend  divine  service  there. 
Several  others  formed  the  same  determination.  Indeed  the 
facts  were  of  such  public  notoriety,  that  were  the  accusation 
brought  before  a court  of  justice,  I could  substantiate  it  by  the 
depositions  of  at  least  thirty  witnesses,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  among  the  warmest  and  most  decided  partisans  of  Bishop  Con- 
well , some  of  them  at  present  bosom  friends  of  Mr.  Harold  himself. 

Some  ludicrous  circumstances  have  attended  this  controversy, 
of  which  one  may  be  worth  notice,  although  trifling  in  itself.  I 
had  laboured  under  severe  catarrhs  several  times  during  the 
winter,  and  early  part  of  the  spring.  I had  relapsed  by  expo- 
sure to  intense  cold,  in  coming  from  a concert  just  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Harold’s  first  reply,  which  I received 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  16th  of  March.  I was  unable  to  at- 
tend church  next  day — and  so  much  on  the  alert  are  his  friends, 
that  my  non-appearance  was  communicated  to  him.  « He  pro- 
“ claimed  the  precious  discovery,  and  the  laurel  of  triumph 


See  Address  of  the  lay  trustees. 
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« was  already  on  liis  brow” — lie  exulted  in  the  idea,  that  he 
had  “ written  me  down” — that  I was  actually  sick  with  his  reply 
—and  that  the  contest  was  over.  Poor  deluded  man!  never 
was  there  a greater  degree  of  self-deception.  It  is  not  such  a 
quibbling  writer  as  Mr.  Harold,  who,  at  any  period  of  my  life, 
even  when  I was  a mere  novice  in  literary  warfare,  could  have 
given  me  much  concern,  or  “ written  me  down.”  I have  fear- 
lessly borne  the  attacks  of  men  with  whom  he  could  no  more 
compare  « than  I with  Hercules.” 

This  delusion  he  has  put  on  record  in  his  late  reply,  and  at- 
taches great  importance  to  “ the  medical  aid  I called  in  after  his 
first  reply  ! ! ! ”*  Wonderful  man,  far  superior  to  Junius  ! for 
that  celebrated  author,  powerful  as  his  writings  were,  never 
drove  any  of  the  objects  of  his  indignation,  into  the  hands  of* 
the  physicians ! 

He  has  acted  the  same  farce  since  the  appearance  of  his  second 
reply — exulting  in  his  triumph — proclaiming  to  gentlemen 
whom  he  met  in  the  streets,  even  of  other  congregations,  that 
the  affair  was  settled — there  would  be  no  more  rejoinders!  But 
alas ! so  much  distressed  was  I by  this  formidable  « four 
weeks  labour,”  that  I purchased  and  distributed  gratis  above 
fifty  copies,  (being  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  edition, 
■which  was  only  500  copies,)  as  a specimen  of  his  talents,  re- 
finement, Christian  spirit,  charity,  and  veracity  ! 

Mr.  Harold  asserts,  that « when  I stated  that  he  had  wanton- 
« ly  and  wickedly  dragged  me  into  the  arena,”  « I did  not  expect 
*<  to  be  believed”— as  “ neither  he  nor  I can  impose  upon  the  pub- 
« lie.”  The  scandalous  disregard  of  the  decorum  that  should 
mark  the  conduct  of  a gentleman,  by  the  unceasing  charges  or 
insinuations  of  falsehood,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  restrain 
the  indignation  that  impels  to  use  the  retort  courteous,  and  re- 
turn such  ungentlemanly  language.  But  1 shall  as  far  as  pos- 
sible refrain  from  it.  I now  say  distinctly,  the  assertion  is 
destitute  of  foundation.  I did  expect  to  be  believed,  when  I 
made  the  declaration ; and,  I trust,  there  is  not  a man  in  the 
community  who  has  carefully  examined  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy, who  will  not  assent  to  the  position.  He  did  “ wan- 
« tonly  and  wickedly  drag  me  into  the  arena.”  The  « wanton 
« wickedness”  was  in  converting  the  discussion  of  an  import- 
ant public  question  into  a personal  quarrel,  by  ascribing  to  me 
motives  which  I scorn,  as  much  as  I do  those  by  whom  they 
v_  are  alleged,  be  they  who  they  may.  He  might  have  discussed 
my  canon  law — he  might  have  attempted  to  prove  that  my  views 
of  the  course  to  be  pursued  were  incorrect — and  that  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Mr.  Hogan  was  not  admissible,  without  « descending, 
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« (if  in  him  it  be  descending,)  to  the  vulgarity  of  petty  slan- 
« der.” 

“ I thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.” 

This  is  what  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  actuated  by 
the  principles  of  a gentleman,  or  had  he  any  regard  for  the 
cloth  he  wears. 

“ Should  you  take  the  fisheries  of  America  under  your  protection , 
“ (and  what  may  we  not  expect  from  your  untiring  pen,  and  your  ac- 
“ tive  patriotism  ?)”  &c. 

Here  follows  a miserable  rigmarole  dragged  in,  a propos  de 
bottes,  as  the  French  say,  to  eke  out  his  twenty-six  pages,  with- 
out the  least  propriety  or  justice.  It  is  an  invidious  attack  on 
a native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  a Roman  Catholic,  who 
has  discussed  this  question  calmly  and  dispassionately,  and 
whose  arguments  are  not  to  be  refuted  by  mere  billingsgate  or 
personality.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harold  retrogrades  above  forty 
years  to  libel  this  citizen.  How  would  he  stand  the  ordeal, 
if  all  his  conduct  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  this  time  were  de- 
tailed to  the  public  ? I fear  he  would  not  well  bear  a compari- 
son with  the  gentleman,  whom  he  has  honoured  by  this  un- 
manly and  assassin-like  attack.  Few  persons,  any  more  than 
this  reverend  gentleman,  could  stand  the  test  of  such  a severe 
scrutiny. 

It  is  stated  in  the  rejoinder,  that  “the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  V.  Harold 
« was  the  master  spirit  that  regulated  the  whole  proceedings 
**  of  the  election.”  This  Mr.  Harold  flatly  denies— in  proof  of 
which  he  asserts  that  on  the  24th  of  February  he  removed  to 
Baltimore. 

Now,  Mr.  Harold  in  this  affair  really  “ wears  a mask”— 
and,  to  borrow  an  idea  from  his  reply— « when  children  are 
“ blindfolded,  they  fancy  that  no  one  sees  them,  because  they  see 
“ nobody.”  He  thinks  to  amuse  us  with  the  idea  that  his  ab- 
sence in  Baltimore  prevented  the  operations  of  his  « master 
“ spirit.”  But  he  is  mistaken.  The  world  is  not  quite  so  cre- 
dulous. From  the  day  of  the  explosion,  in  consequence  of  his 
inflammatory  appeal  to  the  Congregation,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1812,  till  the  day  of  his  departure,  he  laboured  with  his  well- 
known  industry  in  person— and  all  his  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted— his  new  plan  of  having  five  votes  for  each  pew,*  which 

* I have  already  stated  the  regulation  of  the  right  of  voting,  as  fixed  by  the 
act  of  incorporation ; but  shall  here  repeat  it,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  Rejoinder.  The  pew  rents  at  the  time  of  incorporating  the 
church,  were  four  dollars — and  pewholders  frequently  let  out  halves  of  their 
pews  toother  members  of  the  congregation.  To  extend  the  right  of  suffrage 
io  the  latter  class,  it  was  enacted,  that  each  person  paying  two  dollars  pew 
rent,  should  be  entitled  to  vote.  There  was,  however,  no  contest  on  the  sub- 
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has  been  the  grand  cause  of  the  awful  riots  at  the  late  election, 
was  regularly  laid : and  can  we  for  a moment  believe,  when  he 
laboured  afterwards  for  years  during  his  residence  at  Lisbon, 
to  « fan  the  embers,”  and  keep  alive  the  disorders  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  he  would  neglect  the  promotion  of  the  grand 
cause  when  at  Baltimore  ? 

I said  « he  fanned  the  embers”  when  at  Lisbon.  Let  me  give 
my  authority. 

“ W.  Y.  Harold,  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case  in  the 
“United  States,  after  receiving  from  the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia 
“ upwards  of  one  thousand  dollars , raised  by  subscription,  returned 
“ to  Europe,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Ryan ; from  whence,  on  the 
“ approach  of  almost  every  election  since,  some  communication  has 
“ been  received  from  either  one  or  other  of  them,  tending  to  keep 
“ alive  the  divisions  he  had  created  in  the  congregation.,  by  holding 
“ forth  the  hopes  of  his  return  as  bishop  of  this  diocess.”* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harold  has  accused  me  of  wearing  a mask, 
and  very  logically  appears  to  infer  from  my  vindication,  that  I 

ject  of  trustees  till  1811,  and  very  few  persons  attended  the  elections.  In  the 
latter  year,  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harold  attended  at  the  school  room,  distributing 
tickets,  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  some  of  his  friends.  He  pursued 
the  same  plan  in  1812-  In  both  cases  he  was  defeated.  But  after  the  explo- 
sion caused  by  his  resignation  and  that  of  his  uncle  in  1812,  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  him  and  his  friends  for  the  succeeding  election  in  1813  : 
the  spirit  of  the  law  was  abandoned ; though  the  letter  was  strictly  adhered 
to.  The  pewholders,  friends  of  Mr.  Harold,  gave  receipts  to  persons  devoted 
to  his  interests,  for  two  dollars  each,  to  entitle  them  to  a vote,  by  which 
means  each  of  their  pews  afforded  five  votes.  Many  of  the  persons  thus  ena- 
bled to  vote,  were  never,  before  or  since,  within  the  pews,  which  entitled 
them  to  give  their  suffrage.  Thus  the  vote  of  Mr.  Ashley,  for  instance,  who 
had  actually  contributed  one  thousand  dollars  himself,  and  was  the  chief  in- 
strument in  raising  sixteen  thousand  towards  repairing  the  church,  was  neu- 
tralized by  that  of  a person  who  probably  never  contributed  a dollar.  The 
friends  of  Bishop  Egan  and  of  the  trustees,  were  not  prepared  for  this  trick, 
and  were  therefore  defeated.  This  sinister  plan  has  been  since  pursued — and 
extends  the  privilege  of  voting  to  about  1200  persons,  of  whom  more  than 
three-fifths  have  no  right  whatever.  The  utmost  number  entitled  to  vote,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  could  not  exceed  448,  even 
if  all  the  pews  were  divided.  But  this  being  the  case  with  a very  small  pro- 
portion, the  votes  ought  not  to  be  more  than  250  or  300 ; as  it  never  was  in- 
tended that  halves  of  pews,  any  more  than  fifths,  should  be  temporarily,  and 
I may  really  add,  fraudulently  transferred  for  the  mere  purpose  of  qualifying 
persons  to  vote  for  the  particular  occasion.  The  clause  was  introduced  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  bona  fide  renters  of  half  pews.  An  alteration  is  imperiously 
necessary,  and  has  been  long  desired  by  all  the  good  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. According  to  the  present  construction,  if  the  pew  rents  be  raised  to 
twenty  dollars,  each  pew,  which  can  hold  only  about  five  grown  persons,  would 
be  entitled  to  ten  votes ! Had  the  spirit  of  the  law  prevailed,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  produce  the  horrible  scenes  which  disgraced  our  city  at 
the  late  election.  The  smallness  of  the  number  of  the  voters,  and  their  being 
all  well  known,  would  have  removed  the  opportunity,  and  of  course  the  temp- 
tation to  fraud. 

* Address  of  the  lay  trustees  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
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am  conscious  be  is  correct,  as  otherwise  « I would  laugh  at  the 
“ charge,  and  the  public  would  laugh  with  me.” 

44  If  you  were  conscious  that  you  had,  through  life,  delivered  and 
44  maintained  your  opinions  fairly,  honourably  and  impartially,  you 
44  would  laugh  at  the  charge  oi  fighting  under  a mask , and  the  public 
44  would  laugh  with  you.  But  if  you  felt  no  such  security,  and  found 
44  that  I had  supported  the  charge  with  something  more  than  plausi- 
44  bility,  I am  not  in  the  least  surprised,  that  you  winced  under  it,  and 
44  your  anger  is  perfectly  intelligible.” 

Now  let  us  test  this  profound  metaphysician  and  canonist,  by 
his  own  logic,  to  which  surely  he  can  have  no  objection.  No- 
thing, it  has  been  observed  in  olden  time,  can  be  more  just, 
than  to  try  the  law-giver  by  his  own  law.  Suppose  any  rancor- 
ous, unprincipled  slanderer,  devoured  by  insatiable  rage  and 
malice,  had  accused  him  of  sacrilege  or  murder,  as  he  has 
accused  me,  of  44 fighting  under  a mask ” and  with  as  utter  a 
disregard  of  truth — suppose,  as  is  very  natural,  that  he  labour- 
ed to  exculpate  himself,— further,  suppose  that  this  same 
slanderer  said  he  ought  to  have  44  laughed  at  the  charge,  and 
44  that  the  public  would  laugh  with  him” — and,  because  he  did  not 
44  feel  such  security,”  inferred  he  was  guilty  of  those  crimes : 
what  idea  would  he  have  of  the  justice  or  propriety  of  such  a 
procedure  ? Would  he  not  say,  that  nothing  but  the  weakest 
head,  or  wickedest  heart,  could  have  dictated  such  a decision  ? 
That  such  a system  would  expose  the  best  members  of  society 
as  a prey  to  the  worst  ? That  it  would  operate  as  a sort  of 
premium  to  calumniators  and  slanderers,  and  secure  them  a 
full  indemnity  for  their  crimes  ? 

There  is  an  immense  difference  in  the  motives  that  operate 
on  my  reverend  antagonist  and  myself.  A victory  is  every 
thing  to  him.  If  he  succeeds,  although  nominally  only  pastor, 
he  will  be  virtually  bishop,  and  have  command  of  the  re- 
sources of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  with  a handsome  salary ; whereas 
his  dependance  at  present  is  chiefly,  if  I am  rightly  informed, 
on  gratuitous  support,  which  must  be  highly  revolting  to  a man 
of  his  high  temper.  This  must  stimulate  him  to  great  exer- 
tions, and  may  make  him  44  wear  a mask.”  To  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  issue  of  the  contest,  is  of  no  personal  interest.  Who- 
ever gains  the  victory,  I shall  pay  only  the  same  pew  rent.  I feel 
no  attachment  to  Mr.  Hogan  or  Mr.  Harold — and  have  lately 
had  more  intercourse  with  the  latter  in  one  month,  than  with 
the  former  in  the  last  sixteen.  Under  such  circumstances, 
therefore,  nothing  but  the  blindest  party  spirit  could  believe, 
or  the  most  inveterate  malice  could  assert,  that  I have  44  worn 
44  a mask,”  to  which  there  is  no  conceivable  temptation,  and 
which  is  in  the  most  direct  repugnance  to  my  temper  and  cha- 
racter. The  very  free  and  undisguised  opinions  expressed  by 
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Mr.  Harold,  among  his  friends,  of  the  talents  and  capacity  of 
Dr.  Conwell,  prove  that  when,  in  his  public  addresses,  he  pro- 
fesses so  much  respect  for  that  gentleman,  and  so  much  vene- 
ration for  “ episcopacy,”  he  himself  really  and  truly  “ wears  a 
mask .” 

Mr.  Harold  has  affected  to  enjoy  a great  triumph  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  canon  law  and  my  “ index  learning.”  He  has  not, 
however,  detected  one  error  in  my  quotations.  They  all  re- 
main uncontroverted.  And  he  has  entirely  passed  over,  without 
any  notice  whatever,  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  which 
bear  most  powerfully  on  the  present  case — 

“ Those  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  bishops,  who  are  neither  elected 
“ by  the  clergy,  nor  sought  for  by  the  people. 

“ Reason  forbids  that  those  shall  be  regarded  as  bishops,  who  are 
“ neither  elected  by  the  clergy,  sought  for  by  the  people,  nor  conse- 
“ Crated  by  the  provincial  bishops,  with  the  approbation  of  the  me- 
“ tropolitan.”* 

“ No  bishop  is  to  be  placed  over  those  unwilling  to  receive  him. 
u The  consent  and  desire  of  the  clergy  and  people  are  requisite.”t 

Why  did  this  learned  Canonist  overlook  these  quotations, 
when  he  was  making  such  a parade  of  his  learning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  canon  law  ? 

Let  me  ask  the  reverend  and  learned  gentleman,  has  Dr. 
Conwell  been  “ elected  by  the  clergy ” or  « sought  for  by  the 
“people?”  ( 

He  has  very  boldly  asserted,  that  I “ do  not  know  the 
“ meaning  of  the  phrase,  index  learning.’’^;  I presume  it  means 
learning  acquired  by  consulting  indexes  alone.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  « meaning.”  And  I feel  per- 
suaded that  were  he  put  to  his  oath,  he  would  be  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  without  the  aid  of  an  index,  he  would  have  been 
extremely  puzzled  to  have  completed  those  profound  illustra- 
tions of  the  canon  law,  on  which  he  vaunts  himself  as  much  as 
if  he  had  expounded  the  whole  code.  Indeed  I am  very  credi- 
bly informed,  that  on  being  interrogated  in  Court  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  made  the  canon  law  his 
study. 

* “ Non  sunt  habendi  inter  episcopos,  qui  nec  a clericis  eliguntur,  nec  a ple- 
“ bibus  expetuntur. 

, “ Nulla  ratio  sinit,  ut  inter  episcopos  habeantur,  qui  nec  a clericis  sunt  electi , 

“ nec  a plebibus  expetiti,  nec  a provincialibus  episcopis  cum  metropolitani  ju- 
“ dicio  consecrati.”  f aj 

f “ Nullus  invitis  detur  episcopus.  Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis  consensus  et  desi- 
“ derium  requiratur.”  fb J 

t Reply,  No.  2,  page  7. 

faj  Corpus  juris  canonici,  tom.  i.  82.  (b J Ibid. 
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The  reverend  gentleman  has  a wonderful  talent  for  quibbling 
and  taking  advantage  of  any  incongruity,  however  trivial  and. 
however  irrelevant.  It  is  stated  in  the  Rejoinder,  page  2,  that 
“ in  all  controversies  whatever,  the  surest  means  of  reconciliation 
*l  are  to  convince  each  party  that  it  has  sinned.”  This  position 
is  undoubtedly  erroneous  in  the  general  sweeping  statement 
given  of  it.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  perfectly  true,  of 
all  controversies  carried  to  any  great  extent.  Although  in  the 
outset  one  party  only  may  be  wrong,  (which,  let  it  be  observed, 
is  not  always,  nor  even  frequently  the  case,)  yet  error  begets 
error — and  at  an  advanced,  and  often  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
contest,  there  is  a mass  of  error  on  both  sides : that  this  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  present  contest  in  St.  Mary’s,  no  man 
can  for  a moment  doubt.  In  the  very  outset  there  were  griev- 
ous faults  on  both  sides — on  that  of  Mr.  Hogan,  in  his  petu- 
lance in  the  pulpit — and  on  that  of  the  bishop,  in  not  pardon- 
ing such  an  offence  on  the  offer  of  due  apology  and  pledge  for 
future  good  behaviour,  more  particularly  when  requested  by  so 
respectable  a part  of  the  congregation  in  favour  of  a popular 
and  useful  pastor.  Although  the  proposition  was  stated  as  a 
general  one,  it  was  obviously  intended  to  apply  to  that  case 
alone.  Yet  on  this  trivial  error,  Mr.  Harold  has  contrived  to 
fill  up  more  than  an  entire  page  of  his  grand  performance. 

He  affects  to  lay  great  emphasis  on  the  « atrocious  temper 
« of  the  man”  who  could  threaten  that  he  « would  make  his 
“ heart  ache.”  If  that  heart  could  feel,  it  ought  to  be  made  to 
« ache,”  and  “ ache ” most  bitterly,  for  the  wanton  and  wicked 
attacks  on  a man  who  had  never  done  him  an  injury:  and  I 
still  hope,  obdurate  and  callous  as  it  is,  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  he  will  feel  proper  contrition  for  the  heinous  offence  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty. 

We  are  given  to  understand  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold,  that 
Bishop  Carroll  urged  him  to  return  to  Philadelphia — 

“ It  is  notorious  that  a deputation  from  Philadelphia,  with  534 
“ names  signed  to  a petition  to  that  effect,  waited  on  Dr.  Carroll,  to 
“ induce  me  to  return,  and  that  I declined  acceding  to  his  request,  on 
“ the  principle  which  induced  me  to  resign,  and  which  I could  not 
“ sacrifice  to  expediency.”* 

This  is  in  direct  hostility  with  the  declarations  of  the  lay 
trustees.  There  is  between  them  what  Mr.  Harold,  in  his 
courtly  language,  styles  a “ falsehood ,”  but  what  a more  po- 
lished man  would  call  a discrepancy. 

“Nor  could  the  patriarchal  years,  the  sanctified  life,  the  amiable 
“ and  refined  manners,  or  his  eminent  public  services,  shield  the  late 
“ venerable  and  beloved  Archbishop  Carroll  from  the  petulance  and 


* Reply  No.  2,  page  18. 
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ft  insolence  of  the  younger  Mr.  Harold , when  he  found  that  the  means 
**  made  use  of  to  procure  the  interference  of  the  archbishop  for  his 
“ reinstatement  in  St.  Mary’s  Church , failed  in  their  effect.* 

Here  is  a direct  and  positive  contradiction.  One  of  the  par- 
ties must  have  stated  what  is  not  true.  I leave  it  to  them 
to  settle  this  point  between  them.  But  I can  throw  some  fur- 
ther light  on  it  from  an  important  document,  addressed  by  the 
Society  Ad  propagan  dem  Fidem,  at  Rome,  dated  Nov.  11, 
1820,  to  the  lay  trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  who  had  been 
urgent  to  have  Mr.  Harold  appointed  bishop  of  this  diocess. 

“ His  holiness,  who  embraces  you  with  paternal  charity,  and  is 
(( very  solicitous  about  your  eternal  salvation,  has  graciously  received 
“ the  first  part  of  your  petition  [not  to  appoint  as  bishop,  a person 
unacquainted  with  our  language,  laws,  and  customs]  “ but  could  not 
“ equally  consent  to  the  other ; for  after  having  made  the  most  accu- 
“ rate  inquiries  about  pastor  Harold,  not  from  the  archbishop  of  Bal- 
“ timore,  but  from  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  he  has  not  found  in  him 
“ those  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  a bishop , and  therefore,  on 
u account  of  religion,  has  judged  that  he  should  not  be  promoted  to 
“ such  a dignity .”t 

Mr.  Harold,  on  his  late  arrival  here,  had  a glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  signalizing  himself,  and  being  revered  as  a benefactor 
and  angel  of  peace  to  St.  Mary’s  Church.  A large  portion  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Hogan  were  his  quondam  firm  supporters, 
whose  attachment  remained  unimpaired  by  time  or  absence, 
and  who  hailed  his  coming  with  joy  and  gladness. 

Had  he  adopted  a conciliatory  plan,  the  breach  at  that  time 
might  have  been  easily  healed— Mr.  Hogan’s  faculties  would 
have  been  restored— he  would  have  gladly  retired  from  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  in  which  he  had  been  involved  for  the 
preceding  year— and  Mr.  Harold  would  have  been  installed 
pastor,  with  the  approbation  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  of 
the  congregation.  But  the  restless,  turbulent  and  violent  spirit 
by  which  he  is  possessed,  spurned  at  this  conciliatory  course. 
He  was  formed 

“ To  ride  the  whirlwind,  and  guide  the  storm.” 

He  arrived  here  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  in  five  weeks, 
on  the  6th  of  January,  preached  his  inflammatory  sermon, 

* Address  of  the  Lay  Trustees,  page  7. 

f “ Sanctitas  sua,  quae  vos  paterna  charitate  complectitur,  ac  de  eterna  ves- 
“ tra  salute  vehementer  solicita  est,  priorem  postulationis  partem  benigne  ex- 
« cepit,  sed  non  sque  potuit  alteri  annuere.  Accuratissimis  enim  de  P.  Harold, 
“ non  a Baltimoriensi  antistite,  sed  ex  Hibernia  ipsa,  et  aliunde  captis  vestiga- 
“ tionibus,  non  eas  repent  in  eo  qualitates  quae  in  Episcopo  necessarie  sunt;  ide- 
“ oque  religionis  officio  ilium  ad  hujusmodi  dignitatem  promoveri  non  posse  judi- 
“ cavit.” || 

II  See  Address  of  the  Lay  Trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  page  9.  There 
is  some  slight  variation  in  the  translation.  Antistite,  which  here  means  arch- 
bishop, is  translated  in  the  Address,  president. 
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which  fanned  into  a violent  flame  the  embers  of  discord— 
completely  developed  his  character  to  his  admirers— alienated 
their  affections — and  excited  against  him  as  great  a degree  of 
hostility  as  existed  against  any  of  the  other  opposers  of  Mr. 
Hogan.  Instead,  therefore,  of  meriting  the  benediction  an- 
nounced to  the  « peace  makers,”  he  has  earned  the  anathema 
denounced  against  the  sowers  of  discord. 

In  the  Rejoinder,  page  25,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harold  in  his  celebrated  sermon  of  the  6th  of  January,  declared 
44  that  he  had  left  the  congregation  in  peace  and  harmony,  and 
“ hoped  to  find  them  in  that  state  at  his  return.”  On  this  point 
Mr.  H.  replies : 

“ Had  I no  other  means  of  convicting  the  Catholic  Layman  of 
44  an  attempt  at  defamation,  as  foolish  as  it  is  base,  these  presumptions 
44  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  it  must  have  been 
44  known  to  the  Catholic  Layman , that  I made  no  such  declaration. ” 

Here  is  another  accusation  of  downright  falsehood.  I will 
not  assert  that  Mr.  Harold’s  statement  is  a falsehood,  although, 
if  I were  to  copy  his  example,  I might  do  so  w ith  perfect  pro- 
priety. I simply  state  that  I not  only  did  not  “ know  that  this 
« gentleman  made  no  such  declaration,”  but  I believed  he  did, 
and  on  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit— 
the  concurring  testimony  of  numbers  of  his  hearers.  However 
I shall  as  briefly  as  possible  state  the  circumstances,  and  leave 
the  public  to  decide  on  the  opposing  testimony.  Mr.  Harold 
says — 

“ Some  passages  in  my  sermon,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  had 
44  been  strangely  misrepresented : and  as  it  was  introduced  into  one 
44  of  our  church  causes  in  the  Supreme  Court,  I was  advised  by  our 
“ lawyers  to  produce  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  sermon,  as  the  most 
“ effectual  means  to  correct  these  misstatements.  I did  produce  the 
44  manuscript  immediately;  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers  on 
44 both  sides;  and  deposed  on  oath,  that  the  passage  alluded  to  by 
“ the  Layman,  was  delivered  by  me  as  it  is  found  in  the  manuscript 
44  — and  these  are  the  words : 4 To  have  found  you  as  you  once  were , 
44  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  distinguished 
44  for  peace,  for  piety,  for  charity,  for  every  quality  which  renders 
44  men  respectable  in  society,  and  acceptable  to  Heaven,  this  would 
44  have  left  me  nothing  to  desire.’  ” 

Notwithstanding  the  scandalous  violation  of  decency  and  de- 
corum, and  of  those  rules  that  ought  to  be  held  sacred  among 
gentlemen,  which  pervades  almost  every  page  of  the  reply, 
wherein  I am  so  often  accused  of  44  fraud,”  44  falsehood,”  and 
deception,  and  my  pledge  of  honour  declared  valueless — not- 
withstanding that  I have  convicted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold  of  re- 
peated and  manifest  departures  from  fact — notwithstanding, 
also,  that  mankind  judge  of  others  by  themselves,  and  that 
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those  who  so  freely  pass  sentence  of  fraud  and  falsehood  on 
their  neighbours  without  proof,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold  has 
done  on  me— are  most  commonly  false  and  fraudulent  them- 
selves— I say,  notwithstanding  all  these  strong  circumstances, 
I will  not  accuse  that  gentleman  of  endeavouring,  by  a delibe- 
rate act  of  perjury,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  charge  of 
falsehood,  although  I might  do  so  on  infinitely  stronger  grounds 
than  this  very  reverend  gentleman  has  had  for  any  of  his  accu- 
sations against  me.  But  this  I will  say,  and  defy  him  to  the 
denial  of  it,  that  the  great  body  of  his  congregation  understood 
the  words  as  I stated  them.  Three  witnesses  testified  to  exactly 
the  same  sense  in  open  court.  And  I am  authorized  to  give  to 
any  inquirer  the  names  of  several  as  respectable  citizens  as 
any  in  Philadelphia  who  heard  the  words,  and  remarked  on 
them  at  the  time.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  so  clear  was  the 
impression  of  the  auditors  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  and  so 
strong  their  indignation,  that  many  persons  cried  out  it  was  a 
falsehood:  and  very  considerable  disorder  and  confusion  arose 
in  the  church,  in  consequence  of  the  statement  being  contrary 
to  notorious  facts. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  three  witnesses  in  court, 
and  the  other  persons  above  referred  to,  I add,  that  Mr.- John 
Carrell,  jun.  one  of  Mr.  Harold’s  most  ardent  friends,  declared 
within  the  last  three  weeks,  to  me  and  my  son,  that  he  under- 
stood the  declaration  of  that  gentleman  to  be  as  I have  stated ; 
and  confirmed  the  statement  on  Saturday  the  11th  instant. 
I refer  the  public  at  large  to  him,  as  his  testimony  is  « irre- 
“ fragable,”  and  of  more  weight  than  any  thing  that  could  be 
alleged  by  persons  hostile  to  Mr.  Harold,  who  might  be 
supposed  influenced  by  prejudice. 

It  remains  to  account  for  this  prodigious  discrepancy— this 
war  of  oath  against  oath.  The  catholic  clergymen  generally 
write  their  sermons,  commit  them  to  memory,  and  deliver  them 
memoriter.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  unless  their  memory  is 
more  than  usually  retentive,  there  will  always  be  a difference, 
greater  or  less,  between  the  written  and  the  delivered  sermon. 
This  is  unavoidable.  And  therefore  the  written  sermon  in  such 
cases  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  legal  evidence  of  what  has 
been  delivered  in  the  pulpit. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harold,  as  I am  informed,  began  his  sermon 
with  some  appearance  of  moderation — but,  as  he  proceeded,  he 
became  extremely  excited,  and  made  use  of  the  harshest  lan- 
guage— stating  that 

“ The.  prince  of  darkness  had  stretched  out  his  arm  to  mislead  Mr. 
“ Hogan , [then  at  the  altar,]  and  his  followers — It  was  true,  he  said, 

that  he  clothed  the  naked — and  taught  the  ignorant — but  this  was 
“ not  original  with  him.  It  was  a stale  trick,  which  had  been  prac- 
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“ tised  by  every  impostor,  in  order  to  gain  popularity.  He  never  knew 
“ one  who  did  not  begin  by  doing  some  good,  so  that  his  real  in- 
“ tentions  might  not  be  discovered.” 

Much  more  matter  of  the  same  violent,  irritating  and  in- 
flammatory nature  was  delivered,  and  with  a degree  of  heat 
wholly  unbecoming  the  person,  time,  and  place.  , 

Col.  William  Duane  in  his  testimony,  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  deposed  that  it  was  the  most  inflammatory  sermon  he 
had  ever  heard — and  partook  more  of  the  character  of  Ma- 
hometanism than  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Barnes  testified  equally 
as  to  its  inflammatory  tendency.  And  the  general  sense  of  the 
auditory  was  to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Harold’s  warmest  ad- 
mirers deeply  regretted  the  intemperance  and  violence  of  his 
language,  which,  they  expected,  would,  and  ought  to  have  been, 
conciliatory. 

Now  that  a clergyman,  actuated  by  this  infuriate  and  un- 
godly spirit  in  the  pulpit,  will  depart  widely  from  the  emana- 
tions of  his  cooler  moments  in  the  closet,  is  too  palpable  to 
need  elucidation.  Indeed,  in  such  gusts  of  intemperate  pas- 
sion, a man  scarcely  knows  what  he  is  saying. 

But  to  bring  the  matter  to  a point.  Let  Mr.  Harold  institute 
an  amicable  action  against  me  for  slander,  and  if  I do  not  esta- 
blish the  delivery  of  the  words  as  above  stated,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  most  undeniable  witnesses,  then  I shall  freely  sub- 
mit to  the  payment  of  whatever  damages  may  he  assessed. 


The  invidious,  hut  feeble  attack  on  the  Yindicise  Hibernicse, 
is  the  most  odious  feature  of  Mr.  Harold’s  reply,  and  proves  a 
total  destitution  of  national  feeling,  the  boundless  extent  of  his 
malice,  and  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  lie  proceeds  to  afford 
it  gratification.  That  work  was  written  with  a view  to  defend 
Irishmen  generally,  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  particular, 
against  the  most  atrocious  accusations,  grounded  on  fraud,  per- 
jury, and  forgery,  which  have  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  disgraced  and  dishonoured  the  most  popular  histories  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  How  successfully  the  design  has 
been  executed,  appears  from  the  host  of  testimonials  received 
from  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  point  of  intellect  and  judg- 
ment, of  which  I annex  a few,  whereof  the  writers  would  be 
dishonoured  were  the  ex-vicar-general  for  a moment  compared 
with  them. 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Coppinger,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor , of  Boston,  dated,  Cove  of  Cork, 
May  1,  1821.  . 

“ The  Vindicise  Hibernic*  was  highly  acceptable,  and  I think  will 
££  do  considerable  service  to  the  Catholic  cause,  both  in  America,  and 
u at  home.  I am  tempted  to  write  to  Mr.  Carey,  to  offer  him  my  tri- 
“ bute  of  applause  for  his  zealous,  spirited,  and  unanswerable  expo- 
££  sition  of  our  wrongs,  and  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  either  a re- 
££  print  of  that  work,  or  a large  exportation  of  his  own  edition  into 
££  England  and  Ireland.  A sense  of  the  injuries  so  atrociously  inflict- 
“ ed  on  us  by  our  English  Civilizers,  and  of  the  outrageous  calum- 
“ nies  which  their  unprincipled  scribes  have  been  so  long  vomiting 
“ against  Catholic  Ireland,  if  widely  and  deeply  'inculcated  by  the 
££  circulation  of  this  book,  must  produce  a reaction  in  the  minds  of 
“ our  former  oppressors,  which  would  operate  more  powerfully  in  our 
££  behalf,  than  all  our  petitions  for  emancipation.” 


Extract  from  the  Jlnalectic  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  page  417. 

“ The  writer  of  this  work  has  exhibited  to  the  world  a most  inter 
££  resting  and  curious  picture  of  the  systematic  rapine  and  misrepre- 
“ sentation  which  the  Irish  have  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern - 
“ ment  and  writers  of  England  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  a conclusive 
“ refutation  of  the  most  serious  and  most  injurious  charge,  which 
£1  has  rested  on  the  national  character  of  Ireland. 

“ Mr.  Carey  satisfactorily  establishes  these  remarkable  positions — 

that,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  a conspiracy  existed  for  a gene- 
££  ral  insurrection  in  Ireland  on  the  23 d Oct.  1641,  still  less  a general 
•4  conspiracy  to  4 cut  the  throats  of  all  the  English  throughout  the 
££  whole  kingdom .’  And  that  the  stories  of  massacres  perpetrated  by 
“ the  Irish,  are  founded  on  the  most  palpable  falsehood  and  perjury .” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  late  Rev.  Matthew  Carr,  D.  D.  dated 

March  15,  1819. 

££  I do  thank  you  most  cordially,  for  your  most  excellent  and  irre- 
££  fragable  Vindici*  Hibernicse.  You  may,  with  justly  merited  satis-* 
££  faction,  say,  ££  Exegi  monumentum  gere  perennius.”  Please  to  ac- 
££  cept  of  this  acknowledgment,  until  I am  able  to  wait  on  you,  and  to 
££  renew  it  in  the  warmest  manner.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  W.  J.  MiNevin,  M.  1).  dated  New  York, 

Jlpril  12,  1819. 

££  Before  I had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  present  of  the  History 
££  of  Ireland,  I sent  for  it,  and  have  now  finished  a careful  perusal  of 
££  it  with  the  highest  gratification.  You  have  victoriously  proved  all 
ki  your  positions,  and  not  only  vindicated  our  native  country,  but 
“ fixed  an  indelible  stigma  on  her  oppressors.  There  is  a tone  of 
££  defiance  and  recrimination  in  what  you  write,  that  was  called  for  in 
££  a vindication  ; that  becomes  a freeman  ; and  that  is  scarcely  sepa- 
££  rable  from  virtue  and  a deep  sense  of  human  rights.  These  feel- 


“ ings  have  made  you  eloquent.  Indeed  I think  this  hook  does  more 
u for  its  purpose  than  any  other  extant,  and  it  richly  entitles  you  to 
u the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  Ireland,  and  indeed  every  lover  of 
“ truth  and  humanity  of  any  country.  You  have  most  sincerely  and 
u warmly,  those  of  your  faithful  servant,”  &c. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Hon.  James  Madison,  Esq.  Ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  dated  Montpelier,  Feb.  11,  1820. 

u I have  dipped  enough  into  your  researches  and  observations  to  be 
u satisfied  of  your  success,  in  showing  that  the  Irish  nation  has  been 
“ as  much  traduced  by  the  pen  of  history,  as  it  has  been  scourged  by 
“ the  rod  of  power.” 

I trust  these  strong,  decisive,  arid  spontaneous  testimonials, 
will  make  the  reverend  Mr.  Harold  « blush  crimson  deep  with 
“ shame,”  for  his  malignant  criticisms.  While  I am  sheltered 
under  such  distinguished  approbation,  I may  laugh  to  scorn  at 
the  puny  criticism  of  the  malignant  writer  of  twenty-six  pages 
in  twenty-eight  days ! I regard  his  abuse  as  almost  an  equal 
cause  of  triumph  with  their  encomiums. 

The  work  is  nevertheless  imperfect — and  it  is  so  acknow- 
ledged in  the  preface.  But  were  its  imperfections  tenfold 
greater  than  they  really  are,  is  it  not  scandalous  for  an  Irish- 
man— that  Irishman  a Catholic — and  that  Catholic  a priest,  to 
endeavour  to  decry  it  ? A homely  but  expressive  proverb  ap- 
plies to  this  case,  which  the  reader’s  recollection  will  readily 
suggest — and  he  will  doubtless  agree  that  Mr.  Harold  falls  with- 
in its  satire,  for  his  abuse  of  a work  whose  sole  object  was 
the  defence  of  his  country  and  his  religion.  Ought  not  that 
object  to  atone  for  all  its  imperfections,  and  to  impel  such 
a man  not  merely  to  refrain  from  decrying  it,  but  to  vindi- 
cate it  if  assailed  by  others — to  palliate  its  defects— and  to 
put  in  strong  relief  its  merits,  whatever  they  may  be?  But 
no.  Devoured  by  rage,  and  passion,  and  venom  against  its 
author,  the  book  must  be  calumniated  and  abused,  to  wound 
his  feelings  and  defame  him  as  a writer.  Mr.  Harold 
asks  for  the  name  of  the  priest,  on  whom  was  executed  the 
bloody  law*  which  condemned  to  death  clergymen  who 
married  Protestants  to  Catholics,  with  a “ snake-in-the-grass” 

* “If  any  popish  priest,  or  reputed  popish  priest,  or  person  pretending  to 
“ be  a popish  priest,  or  any  degraded  clergyman,  or  any  layman  pretending 
“ to  be  a clergyman  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  shall, 
“ after  the  25th  day  of  April,  1726,  celebrate  any  marriage  between  two  Pro- 
“ testants,  or  between  a protestant,  or  reputed  Protestant  and  a papist,  such 
“popish  priest,  &c.  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a felon, 
“ -without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  of  the  statute.”  Robins’s  Abridgment  of  all  the 
Irish  Statutes,  page  389. 
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sneer  of  denial.  I do  not  wonder  at  this.  The  wonder  would 
be  were  it  otherwise.  Accustomed  himself,  as  we  have  seen 
throughout  his  pamphlet,  to  make  unfounded  assertions,  it 
is  natural  for  him  to  suppose  others  guilty  of  the  same  of- 
fence. I cannot  give  him  the  name  of  the  clergyman.  It  has 
escaped  my  memory:  but  I can  give  him  the  name  of  the  infa- 
mous prosecutor — the  father  of  the  Protestant  bride.  It  was 
Walker — he  was  an  ironmonger-lived,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  in  Thomas  street,  Dublin— and,  at  the  time  of  this 
atrocious  affair,  was  in  high  credit  and  good  circumstances.  But 
his  conduct  in  the  prosecution,  rendered  him  so  odious  and  infa- 
mous, that  he  lost  all  his  business,  sunk  into  deserved  con- 
tempt, and,  loaded  with  execrations,  died  in  indigence.  The 
affair  happened  in  my  childhood,  about  fifty-five  years  ago. 

On  the  subject  of  this  book,  a few  observations  may  be  par- 
doned. I printed  but  750  copies — and  actually  intended  250  of 
them  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  public  libraries,  knowing 
that  a work  on  this  subject  would  not  be  likely  to  be  purchased 
for  such  institutions  in  this  country.  For  six  months  after  its 
publication,  every  public  library  that  made  application,  was 
supplied  with  one  or  more  copies  gratis — and  applications  were 
publicly  invited  in  the  preface  and  elsewhere.  I sacrificed  above 
three  hundred  dollars  on  the  work,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  my  oppressed  and  calumniated  country — for  which 
one  of  her  “ recreant”  ignoble  sons  makes  such  an  ungrateful 
return. 

44  Among  the  other  worthies  to  whom  you  have  inscribed  the  Vindi- 
44  ciee  Hibernicse,  I find  the  name  of  Epaminondas ; and  as  there  is 
44  some  doubt  whether  you  mean  the  Theban,  or  the  Irishman  of  that 
44  name,  I should  thank  you  to  enable  me  to  satisfy  the  public  1” 

Who  can  read  such  puerilities,  from  the  pen  of  an  ex-vicar-ge- 
neral, and  a would-be-bisbop,  without  astonishment  at  his  folly 
and  want  of  judgment ! Would  not  this  miserable  quibbling 
disgrace  a pettifogging  county-court  lawyer,  conscious  of  the 
badness  of  his  cause,  who  wished  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  court  and  jury  from  the  merits  of  the  question  by  balder- 
dash and  nonsense,  wholly  irrelevant?  What  has  either  « the 
“ Theban  Epaminondas,”  or  “ the  Irishman  of  that  name!!!” 
to  do  with  the  present  subject  ? Does  not  this  rigmarole  “ en- 
“ able  me  to  satisfy  the  public”  that  the  opinion  entertained  of 
the  talents  and  judgment  of  this  most  reverend  father  in  God, 
“ William  Vincent  Harold,  pastor  in  St.  Mary’s,”  has  been  to 
the  last  degree  erroneous?  Has  “he  not  stooped  from  the 
“ height  which  he  had  attained”  and  « has  not  the  public  disco- 
“ vered  in  their  favourite”  more  than  “ the  defects  of  a very  ordi- 
“ nary  man?”  The  “ Irish  Epaminondas ” is,  I presume,  intro- 
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duced  as  a display  of  wit  and  humour,  and  “ if  the  reader  caa 
« endure  the  intensity  of  the  light”  it  sheds  on  the  discussion, 
“ he  need  not  envy  the  eagle  his  eye.”  I should  not  have  touched 
on  this  petty  subject,  but  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  habitual 
aberration  from  fact,  which  marks  this  gentleman’s  lucubra- 
tions. The  name  of  Epaminondas  is  not  among  the  worthies  to 
whom  the  hook  is  inscribed.'  It  is  stated  in  the  dedication,  that 
the  Irish  nation  « contended  ardently,  although  unsuccessfully, 
« against  as  grievous  an  oppression  as  ever  pressed  to  the  earth 
«<  a generous  nation,  which  embarked  in  the  same  cause  as  Leo- 
« nidas,  Epaminondas,  Brutus ,”  <§*c. 

Mr.  Harold  has  assumed  the  character  of  a prophet,  and 
announces,  with  the  confidence  of  a seer,  that  “ infamy  will 
*<  cling  to  every  name  connected  with  the  persecution  of  Bishop 
“ Conwell.”  Under  the  auspices  of  his  example,  I also  venture 
to  look  into  futurity — and  predict  that  « infamy  will  cling  to 
every  name”  of  those  that  have  divided  this  respectable  congrega- 
tion, by  the  violent  and  outrageous  counsels  that  shut  the  door 
against  a reconciliation,  which,  but  for  such  counsels,  might,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  controversy,  have  been  effected  in  three  hours 
— and  further,  that  « infamy  will  cling”  to  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  heal  the  breach,  and  who  are  doing  the  work  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  by  widening  it  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Harold  has  asked  me  some  sly  questions  respecting  Mr. 
Adams’s  opinion  of  the  Olive  Branch,  and  the  hospitable  din- 
ner with  which  he  treated  Gobbet  at  my  expense.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  have  any  objection  to  a little  interrogation  in  my 
turn. 

Pray,  my  dear  and  reverend  sir,  do  you  know  any  thing 
about  a scurrilous  letter  sent  to  Rome  against  the  worthy  and 
amiable  Dr.  Carroll,  by  a certain  Irish  clergyman,  who  left 
this  country  in  the  year  1813?  about  the  bishop’s  refutation  of 
that  letter?  about  the  efforts  of  that  same  Irish  clergyman  to 
force  himself  on  Bishop  Connolly  of  New  York,  as  coadju- 
tor? about  his  very  kind  and  friendly  attempt  to  exile  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hurley  to  Lancaster  some  years  since,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church  for  his  amiable  uncle, 
who  made  a “ recreant  retreat”  from  Ireland?  As  I would  not 
fatigue  you  with  too  many  inten’ogations  at  once,  I shall  here 
close  for  the  present — but 

Graviora  r.ianent. 


FINIS. 


APPENDIX. 


Address  of  the  Lay  Trustees  to  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church } 'previous  to  the  late  election  of 
trustees. 

Brethren  and  Fellow  Citizens, 

The  return  of  the  annual  period  for  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to 
represent  your  interests  in  your  church  concerns,  lias  brought  with  it 
an  unusual  degree  of  excitement ; and  public  feeling  is  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  result,  not  only  among  those  who  entertain  opposite  opi- 
nions upon  the  points  involved,  amongst  ourselves,  but  throughout 
the  whole  community  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  effects  which  the  importance 
of  the  principles  that  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  result  of  the  ensuing 
election  must  have  upon  ourselves,  and  all  with  whom  we  are  con- 
nected ; the  benefits  that  will  arise  from  their  being  conducive  to  hu- 
man happiness,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  the  evils  that  must 
necessarily  flow  from  their  being  of  an  opposite  character. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  you  have  been  addressed  in  several  pub- 
lications, which  has  not  heretofore  been  the  case;  and  as  some  of 
those  pieces  have  proceeded  from  persons  whose  self-interest  is  deeply 
implicated  in  the  issue,  and  whose  views  and  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject must  consequently  take  the  bent  most  favourable  to  that  self-in- 
terest, we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  submit  to  your  consideration 
the  result  of  our  experience  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  trustees, 
that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  present  emergency.  On  the  author  of  one  of  those 
productions,  and  the  subject  of  it,  we  shall  bestow  a little  notice;  in 
order  to  obviate  the  injurious  effects  which  his  high  standing  and  ac- 
knowledged abilities  might  tend  to  produce,  by  inculcating  his  slavish 
doctrines,  which  are  equally  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  church 
and  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  well  as  with  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
mankind  ; and  to  show  how  differently  that  gentleman  has  thought 
and  acted  in  different  circumstances;  and  that  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  either  written  or  verbal,  does  not  indicate  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  truth,  bat  what  he  conceives  to  be  most  for  his  advantage. 
An  exemption  of  the  present  board  of  trustees  from  the  abuse  con- 
tained in  that  pamphlet,  was  neither  to  have  been  expected  nor  de- 
sired ; for  no  board  ever  escaped  the  censure  and  slander  of  its  author, 
w'ho  had  not  the  baseness  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  them — 
and  in  proportion  to  their  turpitude  in  this  respect,  has  uniformly 
been  the  measure  of  his  eulogy.  Should  he  find  a board  of  trustees 
sufficiently  servile  to  answer  all  his  purposes,  he  would  give  them  a 
certificate,  not  only  for  their  orthodoxy,  but  for  all  the  virtues  that 
ever  existed  in  man.  The  pamphlet  throughout  abounds  with  the 
grossest  errors  and  misstatements,  which  is  no  way  surprising,  con- 
sidering his  sources  of  information. 
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A dispute  between  the  Messrs.  Harolds  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
late  Bishop  Egan  and  the  trustees  on  the  other,  with  the  real  merits 
of  which  we  were  not  then  acquainted,  induced  some  of  us,  several 
years  since,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  trustees  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church ; time,  and  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  taught  us  how  erroneous  were  the  ideas  we  had  formed  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  dispute  to  which  we  had  made  ourselves 
parties.  We  soon  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  the  quar- 
rel between  the  pastors  and  the  bishop  and  trustees  was  not  produced 
by  any  improper  measures  adopted  by  the  latter  to  oppress  the  pas- 
tors, but  by  a most  unwarrantable  effort  made  by  the  pastors  to  compel 
the  bishop  to  gratify  their  ambition,  by  appointing  Wm.  V.  Harold  his 
coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  -succession ; to  which  the  bishop  could 
never  be  brought  to  consent,  as  he  had  a relative  in  Ireland,  of  the 
name  of  Regan,  whom  he  designed  for  his  successor;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal,  the  bishop  was  subjected  to  insults  and  indig- 
nities from  the  Messrs.  Harolds,  which  any  one  who  has  read  Mr. 
Harold’s  late  pamphlet,  could  hardly  credit,  were  it  not  testified  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurley,  and  even  the  oath  of  Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  who 
is  “ a man  of  veracity .”  The  dispute  with  the  trustees  was  occasioned 
by  a demand  for  an  exorbitant  increase  of  salary,  to  which  the  fund* 
of  the  corporation  were  inadequate  ; the  refusal  to  comply  with  which 
brought  down  upon  them  the  most  virulent  vituperation  and  abuse. 

When  matters  had  arrived  to  such  a pitch  as  to  be  no  longer  tole- 
rable, and  the  bishop  had  intimated  to  Philip  Smith  his  determination 
to  suspend  the  Messrs.  Harolds,  the  Rev.  James  Harold,  on  Sunday, 
the  21st  of  February,  1813,  in  the  presence  of  a numerous  congrega- 
tion, declared  the  intention  of  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Wm.  V.  Harold, 
not  to  officiate  any  longer  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  that  he  himself 
had  come  to  the  same  resolution.  This  novel,  but,  being  adopted  by 
the  Messrs.  Harolds,  we  must  suppose  perfectly  regular  and  correct 
mode  of  resignation,  produced  all  the  effects  for  which  it  was  intended 
— the  people  were  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  against  the  bishop  and 
trustees — meetings  were  called,  and  resolutions  highly  derogatory  to 
the  episcopal  dignity  and  office,  were  supported  and  carried  by  those 
who  now  stand  forth  the  exclusive  champions  of  both — nay,  so  far 
tvas  this  spirit  carried,  that  Thomas  Maitland  offered  a resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  that  the  congregation  should  abandon  the  church, 
and  fasten  up  their  pews.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwith- 
standing the  late  whining  cant  about  the  interference  of  laymen  in  the 
disputes  of  churchmen,  the  latter  have  never  been  embroiled  with  each 
other,  but  they  have  dragged  in  the  former  for  support ; and  that  all 
the  disturbances  in  the  church,  we  have  ever  known  or  heard  of,  ori- 
ginated with  the  priests  themselves.  What  Bishop  Egan  had  suffered 
from  the  Messrs.  Harolds,  however,  was  too  recent  and  too  painful 
to  permit  him  to  be  coerced  into  their  restoration  by  this  factious  ef- 
fort ; nor  coidd  the  patriarchal  years,  the  sanctified  life,  the  amiable 
and  refined  manners,  or  his  eminent  public  services,  shield  the  late 
venerable  and  beloved  Archbishop  Carrol  from  the  petulance  and  in- 
solence of  the  younger  Mr.  Harold,  when  he  found  that  the  means 
made  use  of  to  procure  the  interference  of  the  Archbishop  for  his  re- 
instatement in  St.  Mary’s  Church  failed  in  their  effect.  Yet  this  is 
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the  man  who  talks  of  Mr.  Hogan  being  at  the  head  of  a party,  and  of 
insulting  and  opposing  his  bishop,  &c. 

William  V.  Harold,  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case  in 
the  United  States,  after  receiving  from  the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia 
upwards  of  g 1000,  raised  by  subscription,  returned  to  Europe,  in 
company  with  Mr.  John  Ryan  ; from  whence,  on  the  approach  of  al- 
most every  election  since,  some  communication  has  been  received 
from  either  one  or  other  of  them,  tending  to  keep  alive  the  divisions 
he  had  created  in  the  congregation,  by  holding  forth  the  hopes  of  his 
return  as  Bishop  of  this  diocess ; to  secure  which  object  Mr.  Ryan 
had  the  modesty  to  request  the  trustees  to  testify  to  his  Holiness 
that  no  dispute  ever  took  place  between  Mr.  Harold  and  Bishop 
Egan  ; and  when  his  impudent  solicitation  was  treated  with  the  in- 
dignant contempt  which  it  merited,  Thomas  Maitland  undertook  the 
honourable  office,  and  furnished  the  statement  required. 

Shortly  after  the  resignation  of  the  Messrs.  Harolds,  an  election 
for  trustees  took  place ; and  the  popular  sentiment  being  entirely  in 
their  favour,  as  it  was  conceived  they  were  unjustly  injured  and  op- 
pressed, an  entire  change  of  the  board  was  effected ; and,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  elder  Mr.  Harold,  one  of  their  first  measures  was  the 
reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  Bishop  and  clergy  from  g 2400  to 
8 800  per  annum  ! another  instance  of  Mr.  Harold’s  consistency,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the  pre- 
lacy, when  it  suits  his  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  notice  the  numerous  and  unceasing  ef- 
forts made  by  Mr.  Harold’s  real  friends  to  procure  his  return ; suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  they  were  counteracted  by  the  Jesuitical  cunning 
df  Mr.  De  Barth  ; who,  whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  those  who  looked  upon  grimace  and  hypocrisy 
as  piety  and  sanctity,  left  no  means  untried  to  defeat  the  wishes  of 
the  people  in  this  respect ; by  the  treachery  of  such  false  friends  as 
Philip  Smith  and  Thomas  Maitland,  who,  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  fawned  upon  those  who  succeeded  him  ; Philip  Smith  in  par- 
ticular, endeavoured  by  the  grossness  of  his  detraction  of  the  absent, 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  reigning  vicar-general — for  there  are  some 
men  of  that  happy  disposition  that  they  would  be  sycophants  to  the 
Devil  were  he  only  invested  with  authority — and  by  the  more  manly 
and  open  hostility  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurley,  who  was  so  much  shock- 
ed with  Mr.  Harold's  conduct,  that  he  felt  himself  authorized  to  repre- 
sent him  at  Rome  as  an  heretical  and  schismatical  priest.  To  these 
causes  we  are  to  attribute  the  following  passage  from  a communica- 
tion of  Cardinal  Fontana,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda  Fide,  in  answer 
to  an  application  from  us  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Harold  as 
Bishop  of  this  diocess. 

“ His  Holiness,  who  embraces  you  with  paternal  charity,  and  is 
“ very  solicitous  about  your  eternal  salvation,  has  graciously  heard 
“ the  former  part  of  your  petition,  [not  to  appoint  a person  unac- 

quainted  with  our  language,  laws,  and  customs  Bishop,]  but  could 
“ not  equally  consent  to  the  other ; for  after  having  made  the  most 
“ accurate  inquiries  about  pastor  Harold,  not  from  the  president  of 

Baltimore,  but  from  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  the  Holy  See  has  dis- 
covered that  he  does  not  possess  the  qualities  that  are  necessary 
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“ for  a Bishop ; and,  on  this  account,  from  a duty  of  religion,  has 
“judged  that  he  could  not  be  promoted  to  such  a dignity.”* 

Indeed,  so  bitterly  hostile  was  Mr.  De  Barth  to  Mr.  Harold,  that  he 
laid  an  injunction  on  the  trustees  not  to  mention  the  name  in  his 
presence,:  to  which  Mr.  Dempsey  replied,  that  he  would  cheerfully 
travel  a thousand  miles,  at  his  own  expense  to  procure  the  return  ot 
Mr.  Harold,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  so  dreadful  in 
that  name  which  should  prevent  him  mentioning  it  whenever  he 
thought  proper;  and  for  this  and  other  instances  of  attachment  and 
devotion  to  Mr.  Harold’s  interest  and  welfare,  Mr.  Dempsey,  as  well 
as  others,  who  left  no  means  untried  for  promoting  the  same  object, 
have  experienced  the  most  grateful  return  from  that  gentleman  since 
his  recent  arrival — and  gratitude  we  all  know,  is  a sure  sign  of  a 
good  heart. 

Mr.  Harold’s  visit  to  Rome  has  not  been  in  vain,  for  since  his  re- 
turn, he  has  demonstrated,  that  while  he  can  pursue  his  victim  with 
the  fell  and  unrelenting  malignity  of  a Portuguese  inquisitor,  he  can 
also  seek  the  attainment  of  a favourite  object  with  all  the  refined  du- 
plicity of  an  Italian  intriguer.  False  witnesses,  false  friends,  and  im- 
placable enemies,  are  all  equally  alike  to  him,  provided  they  can  be 
made  subservient  to  his  views.  We  behold  him  surrounded  hy  such 
at  present,  and  making  use  of  them  for  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Hogan, 
and  the  election  of  such  a board  of  trustees  as  will  place  the  income 
and  influence  of  the  corporation  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a defence  of  Mr.  Hogan — he  is 
fully  adequate  to  that  task  himself ; but  we  cannot  forbear  remarking, 
that  charges  of  abusing  the  pulpit,  using  insulting  language  to  his 
Bishop,  slander,  &c.  come  with  a very  ill  grace  from  a man,  who,  it 
is  notorious,  some  years  ago,  repeatedly  perverted  the  chair  of  truth 
to  the  gratification  of  his  spleen,  not  only  against  his  Bishop,  who 
was  listening  to  him,  but  against  several  of  the  trustees ; and  this  in 
a manner  so  undisguised,  as  to  leave  nothing  but  their  names  neces- 
sary for  its  personal  application — the  charge  of  slander  comes  with 
a very  ill  grace,  indeed,  from  one  who  could  go  about  the  parish  re- 
presenting his  Bishop  as  being  possessed  of  a devil,  and  that  he  would 
be  a curse  to  the  congregation;  who  could  talk  of  one  of  the  trustees 
of  that  day  as  having  a soul  as  black  as  hell,  and  of  all  of  them  as  a 
nest  of  scoundrels ; and  the  charge  of  disrespect  is  insufferable  from 
a man  who  so  grossly  sinned  in  that  respect  himself,  and  who  never 
offered  to  make  either  apology  or  atonement,  whereas  the  person  he 
reprobates  offered  both.  But  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Hogan’s  destruction  was 
resolved  upon ; and  the  very  day  Mr.  Harold  landed,  without  taking 
time  for  inquiry,  or  for  ascertaining  whether  he  was  acting  justly  or 
unjustly,  he  zealously  co-operates  in  the  charitable  work — we  have 

* “ Sanctitas  Sua,  que  vos  paterna  charitate  complectitur,  ac  de  eterna  ves-. 
“ tra  salute  vehementer  solicita  est,  priorem  postulationis  partem  benigne  ex- 
“ cepit,  sed  non  eque  potuit  alteri  annuere.  Accuratissimis  enim  de  P.  Harold, 
“ non  a Baltimoriensi  antistite,  sed  ex  Hibernia  ipsa,  et  aliunde,  captis  vesti- 
“ gationibus,  non  eas  reperit  in  eo  qualitates  quae  in  Episcopo  necessarie  sunt , 
“ ideoque  religionis  officio  ilium  ad  hujusmodi  dignitatem  promoveri  non  posse 
“ judicavit.” 
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little  doubt  from  motives  similar  to  those  which  induced  him  to  pro- 
cure the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rossitter,  a pastor  who  remained  at 
his  post  taking  care  of  his  flock,  when  pestilence  caused  every  other 
clergyman  to  fly  from  the  city,  but  ivho  was  turned  out  in  his  old 
age,  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Harold’’ s relative;  and  who  died,  shortly 
after , of  a broken  heart , and  in  want. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  good  sense  and  policy  would  have 
induced  Mr.  Harold  to  spare  Bishop  Conwell,  until  he  had  acquired 
that  dominion  over  him  which  he  is  labouring  so  hard  to  attain ; it  Was 
with  no  little  surprise,  therefore,  we  found  such  broad  allusions  to  sa- 
crilege, theft,  &c.  in  his  pamphlet;  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  church 
property  sacrilegiously  purloined,  for  the  recovery  of  which  a suit  is 
now  pending  in  the  district  court.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Harold  thinks  it 
best  to  commence  drilling  soon ; and  he  may  deem  it  necessary  to  hold 
forth  his  Bishop  as  a culprit,  previous  to  reducing  him  to  a cypher. 

The  importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tion, and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  will  be  apparent, 
when  it  is  considered  that  by  the  choice  made  of  trustees  will  be  de- 
cided, first,  whether  the  property  of  the  corporation  will  be  retained 
by  the  congregation,  or  relinquished  to  the  Bishop,  and  those  who 
may  rule  the  Bishop,  with  a power  of  taxing  the  pew-holders  to  any 
extent  they  may  deem  proper;  2d,  whether  the  congregation  will  re- 
tain in  their  hands  the  means  of  improving  the  act  of  incorporation,  at 
present  so  very  defective,  or  abandon  the  means  altogether  to  the  di- 
rection of  those  who  have  so  deep  an  interest  in  perpetuating  the  pre- 
sent abuses ; 3d,  whether  they  will  abandon  the  means  of  procuring 
those  religious  privileges  for  themselves  and  their  posterit}^  which  are 
enjoyed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world. 

In  the  first  years  of  our  establishment  in  this  country  as  a religious 
community,  very  little  attention  was  paid  tcf  any  thing  save  the  pro- 
viding of  necessary  means  for  the  decent  performance  of  divine  wor- 
ship. We  were  then  blessed  with  pastors  whose  only  care  was  the  sal- 
vation  of  the  souls  committed  to  their  charge;  and  who  would  rather 
die  a thousand  deaths  than  divide  and  distract  their  flocks  to  obtain  a 
base  or  venal  object.  In  process  of  time,  however,  those  means  in- 
creased so  much  as  to  excite  cupidity  in  the  clergy,  and  a consequent 
jealousy  in  the  laity,  by  whom  they  were  exclusively  furnished,  for 
their  preservation.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  things  went  on  with  harmony  and  satisfaction  between  the 
clergy  and  laity,  until  the  institution  of  a hierarchy,  by  the  creation 
of  a number  of  new  bishoprics,  introduced  a new  order  of  things 
amongst  us.  The  short  time  which  Dr.  Egan  lived  to  enjoy  his  eleva- 
tion, as  well  as  the  differences  between  him  and  the  Messrs.  Harolds, 
prevented  any  thing  like  a settled  system  being  established;  but  his 
successor,  Dr.  Conwell,  contends  for  the  principle,  that  any  church 
in  his  diocess  he  chooses  to  place  his  chair  in,  shall  be  exclusively  his 
own  ; under  the  title  of  his  cathedral ; and  that  the  funds  thereof  shall 
go  to  the  support  of  himself  and  such  clergymen  as  he  may  think  fit 
to  appoint  pastors;  and  of  these  he  arrogates  to  himself  the  preroga- 
tive of  appointing  as  many  as  he  pleases,  without  any  reference  to  the 
wishes  or  benefit  of  the  congregation;  and  to  such  an  extravagant 
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length  has  he  carried  his  ideas  on  this  point,  that  he  has  appointed  a 
young  man  pastor  of  our  church  who  was  not  yet  a priest.  He  has 
thought  proper  to  single  out  St.  Mary’s  church  for  this  high  honour 
and  enviable  advantage.  In  consequence  of  which,  should  you  give 
your  suffrages  to  a set  of  accommodating  trustees,  the  Bishop  will  do 
you  the  favour  of  looking  at  you  once  a week,  during  mass  and  ser- 
mon ; receiving  every  cent  that  he  can  possibly  extort  from  you ; give 
what  he  may  deem  proper  to  the  clergy  dependent  upon  him;  and 
pocket  the  surplus.  Should  the  pastors  show  any  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion at  this  arrangement,  he  can  soon  reduce  them  to  silence  and  ac- 
quiescence with  his  “ ad  nutum  episcopi .”  Besides  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  burdening  any  single  church  with  his  entire  support,  the  bene- 
fits of  whose  ministry  extends  far  and  wide  over  such  a large  num- 
ber, another  injurious  consequence  must  result  to  St.  Mary’s,  name- 
ly, that  of  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  any  gentleman  of  talent, 
education,  or  character;  for  none  such  could  consent  to  live  with  a 
Bishop  on  such  precarious  tenure  and  compensation  as  his  caprice 
alone  would  dictate— it  would  be  only  the  base,  grovelling,  unprinci- 
pled, and  incompetent  that  would  consent,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  be  his  retainers  and  your  ministers.  And  can  you  suppose,  if  you 
permit  your  church  to  be  converted,  in  this  way,  into  a sinecure  for 
the  Bishop’s  emolument,  that  the  present  income  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient by  him  ? No,  you  will  soon  be  convinced  of  that;  for  by  means 
of  his  patent  catholic  trustees  he  will  raise  the  rents  of  your  pews  to 
any  amount  he  may  think  proper;  add  distress  to  affliction  by  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  interments;  and  force  your  poor  brethren  to 
have  recourse  to  public  charity  for  the  benefit  of  sepulture;  which  it 
is  more  than  probable  he  and  his  satellites  would  deprive  you  of,  in 
order  to  convert  your  present  free  burying  ground  into  a source  of 
revenue. 

It  behoves  you  to  take  into  your  most  serious  consideration  the 
importance  of  making  choice  of  men  who  will  be  disposed  to  procure 
such  amendments  to  your  charter  of  incorporation  as  will  place  the 
property  of  your  church,  burial  grounds,  and  other  real  estate  beyond 
the  control  of  cupidity,  and  avarice.  The  present  instrument  was 
framed  when  such  scenes  as  we  have  witnessed  could  not  have  been 
anticipated;  it  consequently  is  defective  in  preventive  or  corrective 
remedies.  By  it  a great  number  of  those  entitled  to  vote  for  mana- 
gers are  deprived  of  that  privilege,  from  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed  for  the  purpose;  the  funds  of  the  institution,  which  are  be- 
coming considerable,  are  left  insecure,  should  any  casualty  or  mis- 
fortune befal  those  in  whose  hands  they  are  placed;  you  are  com- 
pelled, except  you  choose  to  resort  to  the  laws  for  a remedy,  to  re- 
ceive and  support  any  priest  the  Bishop  may  please  to  force  upon 
you,  however  incompetent  or  immoral — and  of  the  appointment  of 
such  we  have  had  woful  experience;  priests,  to  the  number  of  three, 
are  made  component  parts  of  your  board  of  trust;  which  is  no  less  in 
opposition  to  reason  and  justice,  than  repugnant  to  the  best  interests 
of  religion.  For  what  can  be  more  unreasonable  or  unjust  than  to 
give  a control  over  property  to  those  who  never  aided  in  procuring 
it?  or  to  invest  with  the  power  of.  disposing  of  funds,  to  which  they 
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never  contributed  a cent,  those  whom  all  the  propensities  of  human 
nature  induce  to  give  to  these  funds  a direction  towards  their  own 
pockets?  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  as  the  Bishop  claims  to 
be  one  of  those  clerical  trustees,  and  that  the  other  two  are  merely 
his  slaves,  subject  to  be  removed  at  his  pleasure,  and  of  course  hav- 
ing no  will  of  their  own,  he  must  be  considered  as  having  three  votes 
at  the  board;  and  he  must  be  a bungler  at  the  business  indeed,  who 
could  not,  by  intrigue,  artifice,  or  the  influence  of  superstition,  ob- 
tain one  or  two  more,  and  thus  acquire  the  complete  command  over 
all  the  property  of  the  corporation. 

And  surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that  the  interests  of  religion 
can  be  promoted  by  placing  its  ministers  in  a situation  where  noth- 
ing but  the  infirmities  and  vices  of  human  nature  are  generally 
brought  into  view.  Where  their  pride  and  overbearing  demeanor 
outrage  decorum  and  good  manners;  their  avarice  converts  into  ridi- 
cule those  instructions  they  deliver  against  too  great  an  attachment 
to  the  things  of  this  world;  and  their  intrigues  force  us  to  entertain 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  men  whose  every  word  and  action  should 
be  not  only  blameless,  but  above  all  suspicion.  Our  experience 
teaches  us  that  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  pas- 
tors and  the  flock,  should  the  former  only  be  known  in  the  pulpit, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  all  men;  in  the  confessional  reconciling  the  repenting 
sinner,  through  the  merits  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  to  the  Father  of 
mercy  and  charity ; and  at  the  altar,  where  the  Most  High,  conde- 
scending to  our  weakness,  receives  from  their  hands  the  adorable  and 
unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law,  for  the  benefit  and  sanctification 
of  helpless,  fallen  man;  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
in  co-operating,  by  word  and  example,  with  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  such  relations  as  these  we 
look  up  to  them  with  love  and  reverence;  their  instructions  sink 
deep  into  our  hearts,  and  shame  us  into  a reformation  of  our  errors; 
and  of  the  truth  of  this  the  conduct  of  the  amiable  and  beloved  Fene- 
ion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lamented  Carrol,  Farmer,  Harding,  and 
Fleming,  with  a number  of  others  that  could  be  adduced,  furnish  a 
striking  illustration — whereas  by  adopting  a contrary  conduct,  by 
grasping  at  the  things  of  this  world,  by  sowing  division  among  their 
flocks,  by  creating  parties  and  factions  for  the  attainment  of  selfish, 
mercenary  objects,  their  motives  become  suspected,  their  assertions 
are  doubted,  their  instructions  are  unheeded,  and  even  their  exam- 
ple is  adduced  as  an  excuse  for  the  practice  of  iniquity.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  that  induced  us  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  im- 
provement of  the  charter,  and  that  now  induce  us  to  recommend  to 
you  not  to  relinquish  the  means  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  so 
desirable  an  object;  being  fully  persuaded  that  such  a measure  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  society  in  this  coun- 
try'. Should  your  suffrages  be  given  to  patent  catholics,  you  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  obviate  any  of  the  evils  or  inconveniences  of 
y our  charter,  or  hope  to  derive  any  benefit  from  its  improvement. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  point  of  view  in  which  the  choice  of 
y our  next  set  of  managers  appears  of  more  importance  than  in  rela- 
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tion  to  your  religious  liberties.  According  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Harold  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  excluding  you  from  the 
Catholic  church  than  the  promulgation  of  an  excommunication ; and 
of  the  causes  that  might  justify  such  a proceeding  the  Bishop  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  sole  judge.  The  cases  in  which  the  privilege  of  trial 
is  conceded  by  him  are  so  encompassed  with  exceptions,  that  it  is 
generally  at  the  option  of  the  Bishop  either  to  grant  or  refuse  it.  Reli- 
gion and  its  rites,  like  liberty  and  its  blessings,  have,  in  every  age, 
been  used  as  pretexts  by  unprincipled  men  for  the  attainment  of  their 
selfish,  unholy,  and  ambitious  purposes.  Hence  we  find  a measure  of 
prudent  precaution  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  to  preserve  his  converts 
at  Corinth  from  the  immoral  contagion  of  a man  who  had  been  guilty, 
and  in  the  actual  commission  of  a most  atrocious  crime,  made  use  of 
in  after  ages,  for  the  persecution  and  destruction  of  some  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  that  ever  were  created.  A constructive  interpretation 
of  this  part  of  the  New  Testament  has  given  birth  to  an  ecclesiastical 
monster  called  excommunication,  that  stalked  through  the  earth, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  scourge  of  Christendom ; 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  love  and  mercy,  spreading  terror  and  de- 
solation at  his  approach,  and  in  his  train  frequently  appeared  all  the 
horrors  of  w'ar  and  extermination.  The  great  events  which  occurred 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  expanding  the  human  mind,  and  disenthralling  it  from  the 
slavery  of  superstition,  enabled  mankind  to  look  this  monster  in  the 
face;  and  unable  to  bear  the  scrutiny,  it  slunk  to  its  den,  execrated 
and  despised.  It  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  should  have  been 
again  brought  forth  to  light,  and  attempted  to  be  put  in  operation,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  disgusting  and  disgraceful  anti-christian  pro- 
cess connected  with  it;  and  that  those  who  did  not  fall  dowm  and  adore 
it,  like  the  Babylonians  of  old,  were  to  be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  of 
persecution,  blown  into  a flame  by  the  breath  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stition. Y et  this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Harold  is  seeking  to  accomplish : 
and  he  has  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  declare,  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  from  late  occur- 
rences, as  far  as  relates  to  this  point,  have  become  familiar  to  almost 
all  of  us,  that  should  you  not  bow  acquiescence  to  the  Bishop’s  ex- 
communication,  however  unjustly  it  may  be  applied,  you  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  If  Mr.  Harold  would  undertake  to  tell 
the  people  of  France  that  they  are  not  Catholics  because  they  do  not 
receive  or  acknowledge  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  or  the 
people  of  Spain  that  they  are  not  within  its  pale  because  a great  pro- 
portion of  their  pastors  are  nominated  by  laics,  w'ould  he  not  be 
laughed  to  scorn  ; how  much  more  does  he  merit  that  treatment  at 
our  hands  when  he  presumes  to  apply  such  language  to  us,  for  not 
sanctioning  a measure  which  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  origi- 
nated in  intrigue,  was  fomented  by  revenge,  and  consummated  by 
jealousy  and  despotism.  He  even  asserts  that  investigation  or  trial 
are  not  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  justifiable  cause  for 
the  infliction  of  this  severe  punishment;  for  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  instances  of  exclusion  from  other  societies  which  he  notices, 
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are  not  attended  with  any  thing  like  the  injury  sustained  by  excom- 
munication from  the  Catholic  church.  In  other  communities  the  ex- 
cluded person  is  only  prevented  from  interfering  in  their  church  go- 
vernment, not  from  participating  in  their  worship,  or  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  society;  but  in  the  Catholic  community  excommunicated 
persons  are  excluded  from  all  participation  in  worship  or  social  in- 
tercourse; and  to  render  it  more  formidable,  no  means  are  left  un- 
tried to  accomplish  their  temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  In  Lisbon  there 
have  been  instances  of  excommunicated  persons  being  burnt  alive, 
and  otherwise  irretrievably  ruined — we  trust  that  no  disciple  of  that 
school  will  ever  be  permitted  to  establish  the  diabolical  practice  here. 

But,  indeed,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Harold  seriously  thinks 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Hogan  tantamount  to  the  denial  or  acceptance  of 
an  article  of  faith — although  v/e  believe  the  making  room  for  some 
favourite  renders  that  an  object  dear  to  his  heart — but  it  is  the  inti- 
mation of  making  such  a selection,  in  future,  from  regularly  ordained 
priests,  as  may  best  suit  the  congregation,  that  gives  him  the  most  un- 
easiness. Mr.  Harold  has  sanguine  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  mitre; 
and  the  proposition  of  his  present  factotum,  Charles  Johnson,  to  one 
of  the  subscribers,  to  get  rid  of  the  bishop,  if  Mr.  Hogan  would  also 
be  put  out  of  the  way,  evinces  the  ardour  of  his  desire  for  its  attain- 
ment; at  all  events,  should  he  succeed  in  placing  patent  catholics  in 
the  trust,  he  knows  he  will  be  bishop  in  fact ; and  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity or  dignity  would  sink  in  value  in  his  estimation,  were  it  bereft  of 
a single  feature  of  despotism. 

Mr.  Harold’s  assertion  relative  to  the  principal  cause  he  assigns 
for  Mr.  Hogan’s  suspension,  is  about  as  correct  as  his  doctrine  upon 
the  subject  of  condemnation  and  punishment,  without  any  opportu- 
nity of  defence  or  justification  by  .hearing  or  trial — he  asserts  that 
Mr.  Hogan  refused  to  obey  the  bishop’s  orders  to  return  to  the  parson- 
age house,  the  very  reverse  of  which  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Hogan  authorized 
Mr.  Doyle  to  propose  his  return  to  that  house  to  the  bishop — Mr. 
Doyle  did  make  the  proposition,  but  it.  was  refused.  Mr.  Smith  made 
a similar  proposition  to  the  bishop  at  the  board,  to  which  he  also  re- 
fused his  assent,  and  assigned  as  a reason,  that  Mr.  M‘Girr  and  Mr. 
Hogan  w’ere  at  variance,  and  that  should  they  not  have  sufficient  com- 
mand over  their  tempers,  from  words  they  might  come  to  blows.  Mr. 
Hogan’s  subsequent  indiscretion,  in  introducing  the  consideration  of 
his  private  concerns  into  the  pulpit,  (a  practice  we  can  neither  approve 
nor  extenuate,)  seems  to  have  incurred  Mr.  Harold’s  bitterest  repre- 
hension, and  in  descanting  upon  it,  he  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  chari- 
table admonition  of  our  Saviour,  “ Let  those  who  are  innocent  throw 
the  first  stone.”  If,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  Hogan’s  suspension  was  only 
a necessary  measure  of  severity  on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  for  his  im- 
prudence, for  which  Mr.  Hogan  offered  to  make  reparation,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  degree  of  punishment  would  be  sufficient  to 
expiate  or  atone  for  his  own  guilt  in  this  particular,  for  which  he 
never  offered  even  the  semblance  of  an  apology?  Mr.  Harold  should 
call  to  mind  the  words  of  a most  excellent  man,  and  a most  excellent 
writer,  that  “ he  is  not  the  most  to  be  prized  who  never  falls,  but  he- 
who  rises  soonest  after  his  fall.”  Mr,  Hogan’s  failing  is  a constiiu- 
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tional  warmth  of  temper,  which  sometimes  prompts  him  to  express 
himself  without  a prudent  regard  to  policy  or  interest;  had  he  the 
advantage  of  a visit  to  Italy,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  learn  to  regu- 
late things  better.  In  the  estimation  of  sensible  or  charitable  men  a 
reprimand  would  have  been  sufficiently  harsh  and  effectual  for  the  oc- 
casion, without  depriving  the  congregation  of  the  services  of  a useful 
pastor.  We  cannot  give  countenance  to  the  principle  that  a pastor 
of  a flock  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a bishop  that  a menial  ser- 
vant does,  and  can  be  dismissed  with  as  little  ceremony  whenever  it 
suits  his  caprice  or  convenience.  In  the  one  case  two  individuals  only 
are  concerned,  and  their  agreement  or  disagreement  in  no  way  affects 
any  other  portion  of  society ; in  the  other,  the  interests  of  great  num- 
bers are  involved ; a pastor  is  a public  character,  the  property  in  some 
measure  of  his  flock,  labouring  in  their  service,  for  their  benefit;  and 
to  deprive  a flock  of  the  services  of  its  pastors,  without  a justifiable 
cause,  is  to  do  them  a serious  and  essential  injury.  Mr.  Harold 
seems  also  to  deprecate  any  appeal  to,  or  interference  of  the  laity 
in  church  disputes ; but,  when  he  conceived  himself  oppressed  and 
injured,  he  thought  and  acted  differently ; witness  his  address  to  the 
pew-holders  of  the  22d  August,  1812;  his  private  appeals  to  the  feel- 
ings and  compassion  of  the  people,  from  the  time  Bishop  Egan  an- 
nounced his  reconciliation  with  the  trustees,  until  he  made  his  public 
appeal  to  their  passions,  by  his  resignation,  on  the  21st  February, 
1813.  He  was  then  under  the  impression  that  the  people,  in  this  coun- 
try, were  the  natural  refuge  of  the  injured  and  oppressed  ; but  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases  : it  was  then  the  cause  of  William  Vincent 
Harold,  prior  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  and  vicar-general  of  the 
diocess  of  Philadelphia;  it  is  now  only  that  of  a young  priest  of  the 
name  of  William  Hogan  ! 

It  remains  for  you  now  to  determine,  by  your  choice  of  agents, 
whether  you  will  consent  to  receive  and  pay  at  the  will  of  the  bishop 
in  fact,  or  the  bishop  in  name,  incapable,  vicious,  and  ignorant  persons 
for  your  pastors,  in  opposition  to  common  sense  and  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  which  provides  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  compel- 
led to  support  or  pay  any  minister  against  their  will — a privilege 
which  the  people  enjoy  in  the  most  despotic  countries — or  whether 
you  will  obviate  litigation  on  that  score,  by  having  your  charter 
amended  in  such  a way  as  that  your  right  to  make  a proper  selection 
of  pastors  cannot  be  called  in  question.  It  may  be  objected  that  lay- 
men are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  pastors;  to  which 
we  answer,  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  laymen,  who  are  the  great  body 
of  the  church,  that  priests  are  ordained  ; and  as  it  is  our  highest  in- 
terest to  procure  the  very  best,  there  is  as  little  danger  of  our  erring 
in  the  choice  of  pastors,  as  there  would  be  of  making  an  error  in  the 
choice  of  a physician  or  lawyer,  should  our  life  or  property  be  in  dan- 
ger. Every  country  in  which  the  people  have  had  an  agency,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors  furnishes  ampie  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  tins  position  ; England,  for  instance,  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  and  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  at  the  present  day. 

Your  choice  will  also  determine  whether  you  are  willing  to  accept 
as  the  laws  of  your  church  and  articles  of  faith,  the  opinions  of  men 
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who  acknowledge  themselves  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  regulations 
that  are  merely  relative  to  discipline,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  church 
has  always  varied  to  suit  times  and  circumstances,  and  which  we 
have  every  right  to  insist  upon  being  adapted  to  our  peculiar  situa- 
tion ; for  this  is  the  real  question  at  issue ; not  that  your  church  shall 
be  converted  into  a medium  for  the  propagation  of  error ; to  preserve 
it  from  which  you  are  equally  bound  by  interest  and  duty,  as  you 
also  are  that  it  be  not  prostituted  to  a degrading  system  of  man- 
worship , instead  of  the  worship  of  the  Creator,  to  which  purpose  Mr. 
Harold’s  doctrines  tend  to  pervert  it,  by  substituting  the  will  of  a 
Bishop,  or  the  will  of  those  of  whom  a Bishop  may  be  the  instrument, 
for  the  laws  of  God  and  His  church. 

Philadelphia,  March  25,  1822. 
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